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YES, MY DEAR, THINGS HAVE CHANGED A LOT WHY, | REMEMBER WHEN THIS USED TO 
BE THE OLD GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR’S TERRIER CAUSES A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS 


AT THE COURT OF THE GRAND BPHOT OF BLURBAHAN. 
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THOMAS ODE FR RMI<K 
OUT OF COMPLIMENT TO THE ROYAL BRIDE MAY WE EXPECT A GREEK 
CHRISTMAS ? 
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SENTIMENT. 
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HOW IT ALL BEGAN. 
(The rivalry, in the way of luxuries, between the Queen Mary and the Normandie is already acute. | 
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“LOOK AT THAT, 
AND NOW, CURSE! H 




















E JUST LENGTHENED OUR LINER TO KEEP PACE WITH HIM 


E'S PUT IN A SWIMMIN’-POOL.” 


ETHELBERT. WE’V 
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UNFORTUNATE LAPSE OF MEMORY ON THE PART OF A YEOMAN WARDER CAUSES 
A SLIGHT HITCH IN THE HISTORIC “CEREMONY OF THE KEYS.” 
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| small fry. The procedure of the two 





| clearly at the General Election of 


| actions—perhaps the first—of the 


/ ance, and most of the peers had 
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Houses was not the same. Once a 
The House of Lords. debate began in the Upper House the 
Lord Chancellor (unlike the Speaker) 
Mr. Bert Smith and his Party had had no power to stop it. It continued 
always said that as soon as they ob- so long as there remained a nobleman 
tained a clear majority in the House of who wished to speak. On the other 
Commons they would abolish the 
House of Lords. 
They said this very loudly and 





1936. Every Candidate under the 
Smith banner said in his Election 
Address that one of the first 


Smith Government would be to 
abolish the House of Lords. They 
did not say much about this at 
their meetings, for the proposal 
did not excite the people so much 
as they had expected. Little men 
at the back said, “ What’s the 
matter with Lord Dursy?”’ or, 
“You leave Lord LonspaLe 
alone!” For the little men sup- 
posed erroneously that it was - 
intended to abolish the Lords as 
well as the House; and this was 
not universally popular. Still, the 
thing was in the official programme: hand, the peers were free of the 
it was technically an “issue”; and rigid ritual of the Commons in the 
when Mr. Smith was returned to matter of hours. There was nothing to 
power he and his Government said compel them to go on talking till eleven 
that they had a constitutional man- o'clock at night. When thoy felt like 
date to go ahead. dinner they adjourned for dinner, with- 

But it was not soeasy. Forconstitu- out formality: and they did not come 
tionally the House of Lords, like most 
other things, could only be abolished 
by Act of Parliament; and an Act 
of Parliament has to go through the 
House of Lords. It was conceivable 
that the House of Lords would re- 
fuse to take part in its own abolition. 
But it had to be given the oppor- 
tunity. The House of Lords (Term- 
ination) Bill was passed rapidly 
through the Commons, sent to ‘‘an- 
other place” and laid on the Table. 
The peers, with the sensations of the 
German officer who is left in his 
cell with a revolver, assembled the 
following day and considered the 
Bill with ill-concealed distaste. 

The aged Duke of Dunoon spoke 
for two days; the Earl of Crome 
for one-and-a-half. There were 
then seven-hundred-and-thirty-four 
peers (not counting twenty-three 
minors); there was a large attend- 





“Tue acep Duke or DUNOON SPOKE FOR 
TWO DAYS.” 


something to say. For even those 
who had never spoken in the House 
before wanted to be able to tell 
their children that they had done On Saxumpay: Ms. Saree veurrap 
their duty in the last ditch. penne Paneer: 

Seven days had passed, but the de- back till the following day. Lord 
bate still continued; and the Bishops Chancellor Brown (a member of the 
had not yet got a word in, to say Smith Government) put the Question 
nothing of the Viscounts and other from time to time and implored the 
peers to come back after dinner; but 











no one paid much attention to him 
and the debate rolled on. 

The Government became impatient 
and the Commons angry, for in the 
country the celebrated British sense of 
humour began to assert itself, and the 

laugh, on the whole, was with the 

Lords. Many well-known race- 

horse owners had promised to 

speak, and their utterances were 
eagerly looked forward to. 

Mr. Smith then proclaimed that 
if the Bill was not passed into 
law by Friday night he would be 
compelled to tender certain advice 
to His Masesty. On Friday, 
about seven, Lord LONSDALE was 
halfway through his charming 
reminiscences of the Turf, and 
the peers adjourned for dinner as 
usual. 

On Saturday Mr. Smith visited 
Buckingham Palace; and that 
evening it was announced that, 
on the advice of his Ministers, the 
Kiva had consented to create new 
peers in sufficient numbers to 
secure a majority for the Bill. 

Of the seven -hundred-and-thirty- 
four peers only nine were ready to 
vote for the Bill, and about twenty- 
five were disabled by age or ill-health 
from attendance at Westminster. At 
least seven - hundred - and - one new 
peers, therefore, were required —say 
seven - hundred - and - twenty for 
safety. 

But who were the new noblemen 
to be ¢ 

The situation was very different 
from that which preceded the pass 





ing of the Parliament Act, far back 
in Mr. Asquitn’sdays. Mr. Asquirn 
then had no intention of abolishing 
the House of Lords, and he could 
easily have found sufficient men of 
good éducation and character ready 
to join the Second Chamber. Mr. 
Smith’s difficulty was that those of 
his supporters on whom he could 
rely most surely to vote for the Bill 
were the most reluctant to suffer 
the indignity of a peerage, even in 
a good cause. They objected not 
merely to the House but to the Lords. 
True, they would only be Members 
of the House for a day or two, but 
they would be peers for ever. Once 
a peer always a peer; there is no 
means of discarding a title; and even 
to make the attempt would be an 
affront to the Crown, such as the 
loyal Mr. Smit! by no means contem- 
plated. The new Dukes might call 
themselves plain “ Mr.,” but nothing 
could prevent their comrades from 
addressing them -as “Your Grace,” 





at first in jest and later perhaps | 
in anger. The public memory is | 
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short, and maybe in some later revo- 
lution all Dukes would be destroyed 
indiscriminately. When all this was 
realised many a fire-eating Smithite 
declined to become a peer for his 
Party. 

Moreover, it is expensive to become 
a peer, A grant of Letters Patent 
to a Duke costs 
£350; to a Marquess 
£300; to an Earl £250; 
to a Viscount £200; 
and to a mere Baron 
£150. Seven hundred 
new Viscounts, there- 
fore, would cost £140,000 
and seven hundred 
Dukes £255,000. Few 
of Mr. Smith’s nomin- 
ees were ready to meet 
the charges themselves, 
and the Treasury, when 
approached, could find 
absolutely no precedent 
for the use of public 
funds for such a pur- 
pose. Those of Mr. 
Smith’s friends who 
could have found the 
money themselves were hotly opposed 
on principle to their own ennoble- 
ment, though they saw no reason why 
seven hundred of their colleagues 
should not suffer for the Party. In 
short, between the principles and the 
apprehensions of his followers Mr. 
Smith was in a fix. There were days 
of argument, doubt and _ indecision; 
and the second week of the debate in 
the Lords dragged on. 

It was Cox, the fiery young 
Minister for War, who found the 
way out. 

“The simple thing,” said he, 
“is to give peerages to a bat- 
talion of infantry en bloc. His 
Majesty’s soldiers are bound to 
obey orders, and they can no 
more refuse a peerage than they 
can refuse promotion. And as 
for the expense, we can find the - 
money out of the Army Vote ,,.' 
without going to the Treasury at 
all.” 

“Jolly good idea, Bill,” said 
the Prime Minister. 

The fortunate unit selected 
was the Ist Battalion of the Hot- 
water Guards, whose Command- 
ing Officer, Colonel Sims, was known 
to be a political thinker and friendly 
disposed towards Mr. Smith’s general 
plans for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the people. The ration strength 
of his battalion happened to be seven- 
hundred -and-nineteen (including the 
band). Colonel Sims was _ beloved 
by his men. They would follow him 


without doubt into any lobby he chose 


“INTERVIEW WITH COLONEL THE 


to enter, as they had followed him 
into many a tighter corner. 

It was proposed at first to create 
one Duke (the Colonel), one Marquess 
(Second-in-Command), five Earls (Ad- 
jutant and Company Commanders), 
fifteen Viscounts (junior officers) and 
six-hundred-and-ninety-seven Barons, 





“ His Masesty’s SOLDIERS ARE BOUND TO OBBY ORDERS.” 


at a total cost of £109,450. Out of 
courtesy to the Colonel he was en- 
nobled first, and alone. But no sooner 
had the news leaked out than there was 
trouble—in the Press, in the Party and 
in the Regiment. Battalion-Sergeant- 
Major Flip, through the usual channels, 
sought an interview with Colonel the 
Duke of Hotwater. The N.C.O.’s, he 
intimated respectfully, were, as always, 





Duke oF 
Hotwater.” 

ready to obey orders, but it would be 
difficult for them to maintain discipline 
among the troops if they were to hold 
a rank no higher than an ordinary 
private. He did not see how they could 
all be Barons together. A corporal, 
he thought, should be at least a 
Viscount. 

“And a sergeant-major, I suppose,” 
said the Colonel, “‘an Earl?” 


That, Sir, would appear to be in the 
traditions of the Service.” 

“ But then, Sergeant-Major, you 
will hold the same rank as the Adju- 
tant?” 

Yes, Sir, I see the difficulty.” 

‘“ H’m!” said the Colonel. *‘ Difficult 
It’s lousy!”’ and he rang up the War 
Office. 

Meanwhile more 
trouble was brewing in 
the Party. Mr. Smith’s 
strongest supporters 
were enraged that there 
should be any distine- 
tion of rank at all. A 
nice way, they said bit- 
terly, in which to begin 
the new era of equality! 
Either a few Dukedoms 
should be served out to 
the rank and file or the 
whole regiment should 
be Barons. But that 
was impossible, for the 
Colonel was already a 
Duke, Then they must 
all be Dukes. And after 
some debate it was so. 
This raised the cost of the manceuvre 
to £255,000, and the Treasury pro- 
tested. But young Cox jumped down 
the Treasury's throat—and that was 
that, 

So, on the third Wednesday in the 
Lords’ debate the regiment—seven- 
hundred-and-nineteen Dukes—marched 
into the Palace of Westminster preceded 
by the Colours, the regimental goat and 

the band, playing bravely. The 
Chamber was not large enough 
to hold more than half the old 
peers (six - hundred - and - ninety- 
six of whom were present), so 
conditions were crowded, not to 
say insanitary; and the column 
had to halt when no more than 
half of ‘A’ Company had crossed 
the threshold. The other Com- 
panies ordered arms and stood 
at ease along the corridors and 
lobbies, stretching into the Central 
Hall and out through St. Stephen's 
Hall into the street. By com- 
panies, the seven - hundred - and - 
nineteen Dukes went through the 
ritual of taking their seats. This 
occupied three days, but the band 
kept playing and an agreeable 
time was had by all. Some confusion 
arose when His Grace the Goat-Cor- 
poral led the regimental goat up to the 
Lord Chancellor and that dignitary, a 
little weary, enrolled two Dukes in- 
stead of one, But it was agreed (on a 
division) that the goat should count as 
the sick Duke of Ancaster, whom she 
resembled closely, and the trouble 
passed off smoothly 











- Let us show the mouldy 


| adjourned in column of 
| fours to 
| Hall, led by His Grace 


| three days and nights 
|; None of the Commons 
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When all was done the Lord Chan- 
cellor put the question: “That the 
Bill be read a Second time.” But the 
aged Duke of Dunoon rose up and said, 
“My Lords, with great respect, I have 
arranged a little party for the troops. 
After all, it is only a week to Christ- 
mas, and if this House is to perish, let 
it perish merrily, with 
goodwill and good wine. 


Commons where they get 
off. And, by the way, to 
show the soldiers that 
we have nice clothes too, 
let us all wear our robes 
and coronets and things. 
I move that we adjourn. 
The drinks, my Lords, 
are on me.” 

The regiment then 


Westminster 


the Regimental Goat. 
The party lasted for 


was invited, but many 
came. Those who did 
not come made rudish 
remarks about the 


party; but the Duke of ONS 
| Dunoon observed that 


the Palace of Westmin- 


| ster was a Royal Palace 

| (that had all been settled in the days 
| of the good Mr. Haddock) and there- 
| fore anything could be done there; 


and the Commons had nothing to say 


| to that. 


For two days after the party the 


| House stood adjourned while the elder 
| noblemen slept it off. 
| seven-hundred-and-nineteen (or rather 
| seven-hundred-and-twenty) new Dukes 


Meanwhile the 


strolled about the precincts of the 
Palace and played 
Crown and Anchor in 
the corridors, or sent 


for girl-friends and had mac f 
a hug in the Library. Y 9, 
|“ B” Company started ri > 
| a big sweepstake (legi- --={ 
| timate of course in a 1 ay 


Royal Palace). “D” 
Company, the highbrow 
one, sat in the Peers’ 
Gallery of the Commons 
and listened to Tues- 
day's debate on the 
Banks and Credit; but 
they did not think much of the 
Lower House and many fell asleep 
or had bets on the length of speeches. 
Battalion-Sergeant-Major the Du 

Marble Arch accompanied this party ; 
and he said frankly that if it were 


et 
Le 4 





ike of 


necessary to abolish either House of 


Parliament he for one knew where 
to begin. Lance-Corporal the Duke 
of Baron’s Court agreed that for 
sheer technique and efficiency there 
was no comparison between the two 
Houses. 

On the other hand, the new Dukes, as 
a body, had become very popular with 





“His Grace THE Goar-CORPORAL LED THE REGIMENTAL GUAT 


up TO THE Lorp CHANCELLOR.” 


the House of Commons, and there were 
many supporters of Mr. Smith who 
began to wonder whether after all it 
might not be a pity to disperse so 
agreeable a body of men. There was 
something to be said for having trained 
soldiers on the premises, and the 
addition of a few hundred seamen and 
marines would practically convert the 
Second Chamber into a sort of Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Council. 
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said, ““Shun!—do your duty and follow 
me into the ‘Aye’ Lobby. By the left 
—quick march!” 

But Battalion-Sergeant-Major the 
Duke of Marble Arch said, ‘* Battalion 
—halt! Pardon me, Sir and Grace, 
but by the Corrupt Practices Act it is 
an oftence for any person to use force, 
pressure, duress and so 
forth with intent to in- 
fluence a member of 
any public body to ex- 
ercise his vote in a par- 
ticular manner. Bat- 
talion, Stand at—oice /” 

The Colonel replied, 
“By Jove, Sergeant- 
Major, you’re right!” 
and marched off into the 
“Ave” Lobby with nine 
other peers and the regi- 
mental goat. 


regiment marched into 
the “No” Lobby, where 
beer had been pro- 
vided by the Duke of 
Dunoon. 

The Bill was rejected 
by 1,403 votes to 10 (or 
11), and there was an- 
other party, to which 
all the Commons came, 


The remainder of the | 





with crackers and a 
Christmas-tree. | 
No one in the end | 


was more pleased than Mr. Smith, for | 
he realised the truth of the Duke of | 


Dunoon’s remark, “Gad! Smith, old 
boy, as long as we’re here you can 


put the blame for everything on | 
us. But if you get rid of us, don’t , 
you see, you're responsible for every- | 


thing ?” 
Mr. Smith did see. 
Then everyone put something in the 
Speaker's stocking—and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s too—and went 
home for the holidays. 


a Bs, English commonsense 
4.7 and good - feeling had 


triumphed again, child- 
ren; and the House of 
Lords remained as it 
had been before—rather 
empty on Derby Day 
and not very full on any 
other day, but doing a 
lot of work rather well 





“MARCHED OFF INTO THR ‘AYE’ LOBBY WITH NINE OTHER 


PEERS AND THE REGIMENTAL GOAT.” 


But officially the original programme 
still held the field. On the Wednesday 
before Christmas the Lords sat again 
and the Lord Chancellor put the 
Question. His Grace Colonel the Duke 
(Sims) of Hotwater rose up and ad- 
dressed the troops. “My Lords,” he 








and without making a 
song about. it. 

At the next Election 
Mr. Smith was able to say that but 
for the House of Lords his Govern- 
ment would have been able to do 
much better than it had in fact: and 
Mr. Smith was re-elected. 

Oh, what a lesson for us all, children! 


A. ee 
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AS CRUISING FRIVOLITY AMONGST PASSENGERS HAS REACHED ITS PEAK, THERE IS NOTHING LEFT NOW BUT TO 
| GIVE THE CREW A LOOK IN. THIS WILL DO TO START WITH 

















“THERE WILL BE A GALA WASHING OF DECKS AT S50 AM 4LL MEMBERS OF THE CREW ARE INVITED." 
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GHOSTS AT THE OLD GRANGE. 
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BUT It’s MY HOST’s MaIpEN AUNT GIVES 
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THE ART OF GIVING—THEN. 





Ware Harry BOLDLY SENT A PAIR OF GLOVES TO VIOLET. 
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: THE ART OF GIVING—NOW. 
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| A JUMPER FOR BROTHER JOHN. 
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Danse Macabre. 


I stxe of a stockbroker, Montagu Pimm, 
Of Messrs. Pirelli and Hubbard ; 
I sing furthermore of a skeleton dim 
Who lived in this stockbroker’s cupboard. 


The cupboard it lived in was stuffy and hot; 
Its life it found lonesome and drear ; 

And why it was kept by itself it had not 
The skeleton of an idea. 


It pondered for weeks on the “why” and “because,” 


And grew from its constant surmising 
As thin as a skeleton (which, as it was 
A skeleton, isn’t surprising), 


Until, as it moped by itself on the floor, 
Dejectedly nursing its chin, 

One morning the stockbroker opened the door 
And let seven new skeletons in. 


This happy intrusion quite banished its care ; 
It soon grew expansive and hearty ; 

Its life, which before was a dismal affair, 
Became one hilarious party. 


The eight of them, rattling the bones and the tongs, 
As merry and bright as could be, 

Would sing to each other gay rollicking songs 
In a rollicking skeleton key. 


So rowdily soon was their leisure employed 
That, as one would rather-expect, 

Their master grew more than a trifle annoyed 
And the neighbours began to object. 


At length an inquiry was made by the law, 
So freely the neighbourhood grumbled : 

A plain-clothes detective broke open the door 
And out the eight skeletons tumbled. 


Not having, apparently, any idea 
What this sudden release from their plight meant, 
Still obsessed by a spirit of fun and good cheer, 
They went quite off their skulls with excitement. 


Instead of discreetly retiring from view 
Or each lying still as a mouse, 

The party set up quite a hullabaloo 
And went dancing all over the house. 


They danced on the dining-room table in pairs; 
They danced in the hall, on the hearth; 

They forced their way into the bathroom upstairs 
And danced in the stockbroker’s bath; 


And at length, to the scandal of order and law, 
Apparently thinking it witty, 
The whole party hehe out through their master’s 
front-door 
And went dancing all over the city. 


Their master, indicted, was brought to the bar. 
The judge was disposed to forbearance, 

But his face turned as red as a lighted cigar 
When the skeletons made their appearance. 


“Do you dare,” he exclaimed, turning purple as 
‘Cokes and shameless carousers— 

Do you dare so to flout the conventions of Court 
As to come here without any trousers?” 


It was true. With no trousers, no shirts and no socks, 
Not a buckle to fasten a belt with, 

One after another went into the box 
And one after another was dealt with. 


“Do you know,” each was asked, “how your master’s 
good name 
Has been smirched by your libertine dance, Sir!” 
The skeletons, hanging their skulls in some shame, 
Could think of no suitable answer. 


In vain did the stockbroker’s counsel appeal, 
The jury were cold and disdainful. 

“Our task,” said the foreman, “my Lord, we all feel 
Is plain, though admittedly painful. 


These skeletons, roaming unlicensed at large, 
Have danced without clothes in Belgravia ; 

Accused is convicted, my Lord, on a charge 
Of condoning indecent behaviour.” 


Ah, reader, the heart in your bosom is racked 
With grief at this cruel conviction ’ 

You weep for the pitiless nature of Fact ! 
Remember, this story is Fiction. 


Reality often is cruel and raw, 
But in fiction no ills are past mending. 
This tale, in defiance of probable law, 
I'll bring to a happier ending. 


The judge pronounced sentence. “Life pent in a cell 
Grows irksome,” he said, “‘and might pain you. 
teturn to the City you love, Sir, so well; 
And long may that City retain you.” 


So Pimm was restored to his former estate 
With Messrs. Pirelli and Hubbard, 

And the skeletons, properly dressed by the State, 
Were put back again in the cupboard. P. B. 











Scientists claim to have discovered a substance resem- 
bling rubber but much more durable. They do not say 
what it is called on the menu. 


x *k * 


“The average person,” says a doctor, ‘doesn’t visit his 
dentist often enough, I’m afraid.” So is the average person. 


x + *& 


Recently a barrister was fined for smuggling. He was 
rather premature in taking silk. 


ee. £ 
“There is nothing like crimson wallpaper for giving a 
room warmth,” states a writer. But apparently coal- 
merchants are not taking this too seriously. : 
gs AB 


A man recently drank some red ink in mistake for 
medicine. And not, as so often happens, for wine. 
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CHRISTMAS REVELS THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 
INTIMATE STUDIES OF EMPIRE LIFE, OBTAINED AT ENORMOUS PERSONAL RISK BY Mr. Punca’s TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT 
ro ASSIST THE British PUBLIC TO PICTURE FOR THEMSELVES THE STATE THEIR FRIENDS AND RELATIONS ACROSS THE SEAS 
GET INTO DURING THE FestIvE SEASON. 
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Schools For Scandal. 


We shall have to abolish the public 
schools. It seems to be the only way 
to stop people from writing books 
about them. 

In the old days they were just taken 
for granted, the whole idea of the 
system being that if a boy survived 
school at all he was safe for life. In 
those grand times there was only one 
way of writing about them, a sort of 
modification of Paradise Lost. One 
boy always worked himself to death, 
another (the hero) was temporarily 
led astray by drink and gambling 
and eventually restored to virtue and 
Most writers of school 





| stories (no one had yet thought of 


raising them to the status of novels) 
were possessed of a keen sense of 
humour. 

“I swear this is too much,” said 
Julian, using the only oath that ever 
in all his lifetime passed his lips. 

What modern writer has 
equalled that ? 

The opening of any school story 
read something like this :— 


ever 


Micuagt STOUTHEART: 
orn, Toe STRUGGLES OF a YouNG Sout. 
It was with difficulty that Michael 
kept back the tears as he watched his 


| father disappear over the brow of the 





hill. He soon remembered that he was 
a Christian and an Englishman who 
took a cold bath every morning, 
squared his shoulders and made his 
way into the house common-room. 

“What's your name, you young 
ruffian?” growled a loutish fellow, 
grasping his wrist. 

“William,” he retorted, stung by 
the rude taunt. 

“Ha, ha!” roared the oaf, twisting 
his arm, smacking his face and kicking 
him brutally. “Diddums Mummy’s 
pretty pet!” d 

“Gilks, I blush for you,” quietly 
interposed a pure-faced boy. “Have 
not you forgotten the sermon the good 
Doctor to us last term?” 

The bully shamefacedly bowed his 
head. His heart was not all bad, and 
a vision of his widowed mother seemed 
to be saying .. . 


And so on. What could have been 
nobler, more “ap oe Whereas to- 
day we get this sort of thing :— 

Unuippep HEtt. 
Lancelot dismissed the chauffeur 


with a weary gesture, and with a slight 
sneer on his lips watched the Rollo- 
Suisso turn out of the gate like an old- 
fashioned stockbroker. Having given 
minute instructions about his more 
valuable luggage, he through 
the knots of ordinary boys to his 
study. 

He regarded with distaste the vulgar 
volumes of Kretrnc and STEVENSON 
belonging to his room-mate, and began 
to unpack his own treasured collection 
of D. H. Lawrence and BEVERLEY 
Nicnois, There was hardly room to 
arrange his Venetian glass zsthetically, 
so he postponed the problem and 
settled down to read JamMEs JOYCE. 
His mother, he reflected, would just 
now be mixing a cocktail before dining 
with her lover. If she wanted him out 
of the way, surely she might have 
found a better place than this for 
him. 

He had only read a hundred pages 
or so when an objectionably healthy- 
looking boy burst into the room. 
Lancelot was not accustomed to having 
his privacy so disturbed. 

“What the hell do you mean by it?” 
he remarked dispassionately. 

“Mean by what?” Smith obviously 
had the slow-moving brain of the 
typical public school athlete. 

* By rushing in here like a fox-hunt- 
ing boor, and letting the damned 
draught in on me.” 

“Well, it’s my study.” 

Lancelot was almost amused by 
this example of Empire-building ob- 
stinacy. 

“T shall want those shelves for my 
glass,” he said. “When you have rid 
yourself of those childish ball-playing 
implements you can help me to clear 
them up.” 

Smith looked as though he were 
about to protest, but was cowed by 
Lancelot’s cynical smile. 


Well, there is seemingly a large 
public of middle-aged women who 
want that sort of thing, and it would 
be foolish to grudge them their in- 
structive light reading. What has 
really reached the limit is the writer 
of essays and collector of symposia 
like this :— 


Wuy I Hate My Oup Scuoor. 


In condemning the theory and prac- 
tice of public school so-called educa- 
tion, I speak entirely without bias. I 
myself have always been of superior 
physique and moral fibre, and passed 
unscathed through trials that are the 
ruin of weaklings. 

That a country which claims to be 
civilised should still countenance mon- 
astic institutions at all is unintelligible 


to any but the Briton. If the public 
once realised the sadism and debauch- 
ery which are inherent in the system, 
they would rise and tear each school 
brick from brick. The tears of fags, 
burning their fingers to provide toast 
and sport for their masters, the roasted 
backs of the virtuous, the mangled 
remains of the nervous and artistic, 
sacrificed to the fetish of compulsory 
games, cry out for vengeance and the 
destruction root and branch of every 
public school in the country .. . 


It is not merely the writers of the 
essays or the editors of symposia, but 
after every such pubiication the vast 
army of writers to the Press sharpen 
their quills and fill the correspondence 
columns for weeks. A boy who had his 
arm twisted in 1881, Dr. ARNOLD and 
the game of cricket are re-hashed and 
minced to shreds. Old boys write and 
explain that the more brutal is the life 
the more pukka are the sahibs it turns 
out. Everyone agrees that England 
would be a very different place with- 
out the public schools, but there agree- 
ment ends. 

This spate of ink must stop soon, or 
the printing presses will have no room 
for anything else. There is only one 
way of stopping people from writing 
about them. 

We must abolish the schools. 








Lament of an Old Fogey 


On reading that haymaking which 
does not depend on the wind and sun 
is now a practical possibility, following 
researches into the use of electric fans 
and drying racks. 





Gone are the haycocks 
that CLaupE Monet painted 
a score of times in 
evershifting light; 

Gone are the shadows 
lengthening to sunset, 
the velvet-black upon 
moon-silvered night ; 

Gone are the sunburned men 
who forked and builded 
and kissed the freckled girls 
who brought them food ; 

Gone, watchfulness of cloud 
and wind and sunshine, 
and gone the salt of sweat 
that made life good : 

Gone is the dear old-fashioned 
country haysel, 
the engineers command 
that it shall go; 

High-tension wires make hay 
of man’s contentment ; 
Great Pan is dead, slain by 
A dynamo. 
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EVEN THE COTE-D'AZUR IS NOT ALWAYS SUNNY AND BRIGHT; | 








WHILE A SOUTH SEAS CRUISE, THOUGH THE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS MAY BE PERFECT, IS LIABLE TO HAVE ITS 
PLEASURE MARRED BY OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES 






































>; THAT A FORM OF FOOTBALL WAS PRACTISED BY THE PEOPLE OF 








AND MOST PEOPLE ARE AWARE OF 


FACT THAT CRICKET WAS KNOWN BEFORE THE SIEGE OF TROY 
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AND AS FOR TENNIS IT HAS BEEN PLAYED SINCE THE MOST REMOTE TIMES 
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WHO WENT ONE BETTER. 


| 
iy | HOUSE-WARMING BY MODERNIST COUPLE 
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“ ISN'T THIS THAT THING FROM Tri 
and Isolde?— 






RUNNING COMMENTARY. 

















stan JUST TOO WONDERFUL, ISN'T IT?— 










THE FIRST TIME IL HEARD IT— 


AND | REMEMBUR MY SHORS WERE MUCH 
Too TIGHT— 
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OR MAYBE THAT WAS THR YEAR AFTER; 
BUT ANYWAY, UNCLE GEORGE WAS AT 
HOME — 
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QUITE A CHILD I WAS, AND JUST OVER 
MBASLES 








AND IT WAS THE YRAR AUNT EMILY HAD 
THAT ACCIDENT, AND WE HAD A HOUSE AT 
BOGNOR FOR THE SUMMER— 








BECAUSE | REMEMBER HE TOOK ME TO THE 
OPERA TO HEAR THE THING— 











I ALWAYS LOSE MYSELF COMPLETELY 
IN IT 








AND I HAD A DRESS WITH LITTLE RUCH- 
INGS ROUND THE HEM— 








AND THOSE FUNNY LITTLE HATS WERE 
JUST COMING IN, AND GRANNY HAD GIVEN 
ME A DRESSING-CASE FOR MY RIRTHDAY— 
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THAT WE'VE JUST BEEN REVRLIAING INL” 
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Some account of the amazing 
political crisis which, in the year 
1936, threatened the very existence 
of the House of Lords has already 
been given in an earlier part of 
this ALMANACK. Of the scarcely 
less remarkable events which 
shook the Lower House some 
seven years later it still remains 
to tell. What was the nature of 
this convulsion, its strange out- 
come, and the changes that it 
wrought in the lives of the two 
young people whom Fate called 
to be the protagonists in the 
struggle, conscientious readers of 
this powerful tale of love in 
high places will eventually dis- 
cover. Others will achieve the same 
result by skipping straight to 
Chapter IV. 











CHAPTER I. 
Few of these who knew William 


| Anthony Colebox at the university 
| could have predicted the phenomenal 


heights to which he was fated later on 
to rise. His attainments indeed were 
of the most limited kind. He was con- 
sidered a capable performer at bridge, 
he could do the Hottentot Blues, and 
he could speak French fluently enough, 
on going down, to secure the post of 
History Master at a small preparatory 
school; but otherwise, apart from a 
certain aptitude for the zither, which 
it was his wont to play from two 
to four-thirty on Sunday afternoons, 
there was little to mark him out from 
thousands of ordinary young men in 
the middle-twenties. His face, his 
voice, even his ties were undistin- 





guished, his boots were nondescript, 
his smile neither more nor less flashing 
than yours or mine. Only in one point 
was he absolutely unique. He was 
madly in love with Hermione Soot. 

So long as any spark of chivalry still 
lingers in the breast of the historian 
the full truth about Hermione Soot 
ean never be told. It must be enough 
to say that she was a sterling woman 
and she looked it. Of all those ardent 
spirits who at the time this story opens 
were working earnestly and untiringly 
for the success of the second and still 
greater Feminist revival which was to 
shake England to her foundations in 
the early ‘forties, Hermione was the 
bright particular star. Herself a woman 
of great physical strength and tremen- 
dous organising ability (already she was 
President of some seventeen societies, 
besides being a Member of Parliament 
and Editress of the “Up, Girls, and at 
"Em!" Gazette), she was convinced 
that not until the reins of government 
were firmly in the hands of her sex, not 
until every department of trade and 
commerce was directed and staffed by 
women would genuine and lasting pros- 
perity return to the land. “Give us 
the Power,” she used to bellow to any- 
one unfortunate enough to be within 
range of her gong-like voice, ‘‘and we 
will give you Plenty!” 

She was indeed engaged in writing 
these very words at the end of her 
weekly leader for the U.G. and A. E. 
Gazette when William Anthony Colebox 
wasshown, one fine morning early in the 
year 1936, into her commodious st udy. 

“Ah! Colebox,” she said as he en- 





tered, “be seated, please!” and taking 
up her pen again wrote at the top of 
a fresh sheet of paper: “Woman is not 





merely the equal of Man, she is in every 





way his superior. Reasons : 


The friendship between these two 
was of a curious, it might even be said | 


a one-sided nature. During the eigh- 
teen months that had passed since his 
appointment as History Master had 
brought him to Seaminster, the little 
South-Coast resort from which Her- 


mione directed her campaign, William | 


had lost no opportunity of cultivating | 
the society of the titanic Feminist. It | 


was not that he cared particularly for | 


her views; he felt perhaps that they 
hardly concerned him; but from the 
very first he had been attracted by the 
ruthless splendour of her personality. 
In his eyes she was the incarnation of 


everything that was great and noble in | 
She was | 


the world. She was Power. 


Light. She was the thunder and light- | 


ning, the rushing torrent and the 
boundless plain. When he looked at 
her massive features he seemed to see 
the beetling crags and jutting head- 
lands of some wind-swept cliff; when 
she spoke he heard the roaring of the 
sea in his ears. Hour after hour he 
would sit listening while she read out 
the text of her next speech in the 
House of Commons or of a forthcom- 
ing address to the Peckham Branch of 
the“ Femina Victrix” League, caring 
nothing for the sense, but happy in 
the sound and fury of it all. And 
Hermione, who liked some kind of an 
audience when she tried out her 
speeches, found him very useful. 
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Now, after eighteen months of 
practically speechless adoration, Wil- 
liam had decided to put his fortune to 
the test. 

**Miss Soot,” he began, trembling all 
over with an agitation which he tried 
in vain to conceal, “I must speak to 
you a moment—alone! That is,” he 
added, noticing that the room, apart 
from themselves, was unoccupied, “I 
must speak to you.” 

“One,” wrote Hermione: “She is more 
composed and less given to hurried and 
ill-considered observations.” 

“T can give you two minutes,” she 
said. 

“Two minutes,” replied the passion- 
ate schoolmaster, “is too short a time 
for me to say all that I have in mind 
to say to you; but I will respect your 
wish. Miss Soot—Hermione, I love 
you! Ever since I met you I have 
loved you. Always your dear voice is 
in my ears, every night your face comes 
to disturb my dreams. When I look at 
you I seem to see—but, no, I must be 
brief. Hermione, my love, say you 
will marry me!” 

“Mr. Colebox,” said Hermione, tak- 
ing her pipe out of her mouth in her 
astonishment, “‘ you surprise me!” and 
she wrote down: “T'wo: She is less likely 
to give way to outbursts of ungovernable 
passion”’—partly out of sheer habit 
and partly in order to give herself time 
to recover her composure. 

“This proposal,” she went on more 
calmly, “has been laid before me with- 
out the usual notice, but in any case 
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“Miss Sootr—Hermione, I Love you!” 


I should feel bound to oppose it. In the 
first place I am too busy to marry just 
at present; and secondly, if I ever do 
marry, | shall marry a man who as 
nearly as possible approaches the 
standard set by my own sex—in a 
word, a man who can do things.” 

William raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ You 
forget, Hermione,” he said gently, 
“that I can do the Hottentot Blues.” 

Miss Soot took up a leaflet dealing 
with the status of women boilermakers 
in the North of England. 

“T am also,” William went on, “con- 
sidereda very fair performer at contract 
bridge.” 

Still the girl showed no sign of 
softening towards him, and William 
played his last card. 

“T ean play ‘Rule, Britannia,’ right 
through on the zither,” he said 
proudly; ‘and I’d like to meet the 
woman who can do that.” 

“Perhaps you will one day,” she 
answered, glancing up from the paper, 
on which she had just written, “Three : 
She is gifted with almost limitless 
patience.” “I hope you will be very 
happy together. And now, please, I 
wish to be alone.” 








William Colebox turned on his heel 
without another word and went to 
America. 


CuapTer II. 


That it was natural enough for 
William, thus cruelly rebuffed, to sever 


his connection with a place which | 


henceforward could hold nothing but 
painful memories for him and seek 
solace in foreign parts every reader of 
the best kind of emotional fiction will 
agree. And as to his selection of 
America, rather than Africa or the Far 
East, the reasons for that need not 
detain us here. Probably (if the 
imagery be not too fanciful) Fate 
guided his footsteps. 

Six months later, after a series of 
breath-taking adventures, in the course 
of which he was kidnapped by gunmen, 
entertained to dinner “ a Senator and 
twice lassoed by cowboys in the Middle 
West, he reached Hollywood, glamor. 
ous Mecca of the motion-picture world. 

‘T will rest here awhile,” he thought, 
and, sitting down before the offices of 
the Bernheim Transatlantic Film Com- 
pany (Incorp.), began to pluck idly at 
the strings of his faithful zither. Sorrow 
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“WE MUST GET THIS GUY.” 


had lent his stringing a magic quality, 
an unearthly poignancy that caught 
at the very heart-strings and held the 
listener spell-bound, and as the opening 
bars of “Rule, Britannia!” floated in 
through the windows of the giant 
Bernheim Transatlantic Building a 
breathless hush, as of the noontide in 
some mighty forest, fell upon the four- 
teen Big Shots assembled there in con- 
ference. Not a Producer, not a Director 
stirred, and when the last sweet sad 
notes had died away there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the room. Otto Schwein- 
baum was blowing his nose, Karl Borki 
and Jabez E. Plunck sobbed quietly 
together, the great Molinsky was crying 
like a child. Even Bernheim himself 
was visibly affected. But it was he who 
first mastered his emotion and gave 
expression to the thought that was 
uppermost in the minds of all. 

“Boys!” he said, speaking with 
difficulty through the tears that 
trickled slowly from the stub of his 
four-and-ninepenny cigar, “this is the 
goods. We must get this guy! I don’t 
care if it’s the Tsar of Russia himself, 
we gotta get him.. And I don’t mean 
maybe.” 

Thus it was that William Anthony 
Colebox came into his own. 

In six months he was a Feature, in 
twelve he was a Star, and before two 
erg had passed, so powerful was the 

that his melancholy strumming 
(coupled with the wistful expression in 


those great sad eyes) exerted over the 
cinema-going public, he was being 
freely spoken of as the richest man in 
Hollywood. The solid gold swimming- 
bath installed at the end of his private 
72-hole golf-course was only one of the 
small extravagances which lent colour 
to this belief. His diamond-studded 
braces were another. 

But in spite of all this William 
remained rigidly unmarried. The 
memory of Hermione Soot was with 
him still. 


Cuapter III. 


It was in 1943 that William, then at 
the zenith of his fame, paid a visit to 
the country of his birth. His reception 
was cordial. At Southampton the Lady 
Mayoress kissed his expensive boots 
and offered him the Freedom of the 
Town in a silver casket—a present 
which, on the advice of his Publicity 
Manager, he declined to accept ; cheer- 
ing crowds lined the entire route to the 
Metropolis, several people throwing 
themselves in a frenzy of devotion 
under the wheels of his automobile as 
he swept by ; while in London itself the 
total of persons fatally injured in the 
unprecedented uproar that marked his 
progress to the Guildhall was seven- 
hundred-and-forty-two—a record. The 
— “2 ana of Welcome was 

ue gin on the following morning 
with a review in Hyde Park of ten 
thousand school-children drawn up in 





the shape of an enormous zither, but 
an unexpected development caused the 
indefinite postponement of this im- 
pressive ceremony. This was no less 
than an urgent summons from the 
Prime Minister himself. 

“You may or may not be aware, 
my dear fellow,” began the Rt. Hon. 
Evelyn Budge, as soon as his distin- 
guished visitor was comfortably en- 
sconced in the cosy Audience Chamber 
at No. 10, “that changes of a grave and 
far-reaching nature have come over 
this country since you left its shores 
some four—is it not?—or five years 
ago. I refer, in a word, to the extra- 
ordinary, I might even say the pheno- 
menal advance of Woman.” 

William inclined his head. “There 
have been rumours,” he said gravely, 
“even in the capital of the motion- 
picture world.” 

“Just so,” said the Prime Minister. 
“The facts could not be concealed. 
Ever since the early ‘twenties, as you 
know, women have been entering in 
steadily - increasing numbers those 
trades and professions which had 
previously been regarded as the pre- 
serves of men. In the last five years 
their advance has been incredible. With 
astonishing energy and determination 
they have forced their way to the top 
in almost every department of social 
and commercial life. The results, from 
our point of view, are deplorable. For | 
millions of men the only chance of a | 
livelihood to-day is to seek the hand 
of a woman in marriage.” 

“You surprise me!” exclaimed Wil- 
liam, raising his eyebrows in the way 
Karl Borki had taught him. 

“In politics of course their progress 
has kept pace with their rise in civil 
life. To-day there are almost exactly 
as Many women as men in the House 
of Commons. My Party—the Men’s 
Defence Party—is still nominally in 
power, but the situation is critical. So 
critical in fact”—here the Prime 
Minister’s voice sank almost to a 
whisper—“that when they attempt 
early in the next Session, as I know 
they propose to do, to introduce their 
Women’s Emancipation (Admission of 
Girls Under Eighteen to the Effective 
Ranks of the Navy, Army and Air 
Force) Bill I gravely fear we may be 
defeated.” 

William was getting bored. ‘The 
Mayoress of Southampton——” he 
began. 

“Exactly. That is why I have sent 
for you. Your popularity, if I may say 
so, with the opposite sex might be of 
the utmost use to us in the House of 
Commons. Your presence there might 
turn the scale in our favour. There is 
to be a by-election next month at 
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Westward Ho! Will you stand for it 
as our official Candidate ?” 

For a time the young man sat deep 
in thought. Then he rose to his feet. 

“T must ask you one question, Mr 
Budge. Who is the Leader of the 
Opposition ?’ 

“The Member for Seaminster—Miss 
Hermione Soot.” 

“Taccept!” said William simply and 
held out his hand. 

After all, he thought, it would be 
heaven just to be in the same House 
with her. 


CHaprTer IV. 


A packed House had listened with 
keen interest and (on the part of the 
Opposition Benches) intense enthusiasm 
to the arguments put forward in favour 
of the Women’s Emancipation (Ad- 
mission of Girls under Eighteen to the 
Effective Ranks of the Navy, Army 
and Air Force) Bill, but excitement 
reached fever-pitch when the Member 
for Westward Ho! rose to make his 
maiden speech as Government spokes- 
man against the Bill. In a silence in 
which you could hear many a hair-pin 
drop the hero of Musical Madness, 
Strings of Love, Zithering Through to 
Glory and half-a-dozen more epics of 
the screen began the speech that was 
to inscribe his name for ever in the 
columns of Hansard. 

“*T rise,” he said, in that low melodi- 
ous voice which every night brought 
tears to the eyes of millions in the 
cheaper seats, ‘to move an amendment 
to the Bill which has just been so ably 
and so lucidly expounded to you. In 
place of the words, That girls under 
eighteen be admitted without question into 
the Effective Ranks of the Navy, Armyand 
Air Force, | beg to move that there be 
substituted the words, T'hat no woman 
be admitted to any post in any Trade, 
Profession or Occupation whatsoever for 
which a competent male candidate can 
at that time be found. (Ministerial 
cheers and ironical Opposition snigger- 
ing.) The advantages that must follow 
such a sweeping reform as this are too 
well-known and too obvious to need 
repetition—(shrieks of “Oh, oh’’)—and 
I shall therefore content myself with 
a single observation. There is a lady 
in this House—(cheers)—whom I regard 
with the deepest respect and admira- 
tion—(cries of “Name her,” and a good 
deal of blushing and giggling from the 
Opposition Benches)—a lady whom it 
would give me the utmost pride and 
happiness to call my wife—(sensation in 
all parts of House)—but I can never ask 
her unless I am assured that in her 
heart of hearts she is in harmony with 
the spirit of this amendment-—that she 
is, in other words, a womanly girl, one 


who will always look up with trust and 
affection to her husband, a girl, in 
short, who believes, as I do, that 
Woman’s place is the Home. (Loud 
Mi instabortad cheers.) Need I add that I 
shall observe the results of the voting 
with the keenest possible interest ?”’ 
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“THE OPENING BARS oF ‘RULE, 
Brirannia!’” 


There voted: For the Amendment, 
614; Against, 1. 

When the astounding verdict was 
made known pandemonium broke loose. 
Amid an inferno of cheers, screams, 
cat-calls and shouts of “ Play us a tune, 
Ton William Colebox leapt upon 
the Lady Speaker’s table and for over 
three minutes stood there acknowledg- 
ing the greatest ovation the House of 


Commons had ever known. At length 
he raised the Mace for silence. 

“Mrs. Speaker, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” he began, when order had been 
restored, ‘on this auspicious occasion 
you will hardly expect from me any 
but words of unadulterated joy. But, 
alas! even at moments of great national 
rejoicing the voice of private sorrow 
will not be hushed. Gratified as I am 
at the triumph which your own sound 
sense has to-day afforded me, yet in my 
heart there is nothing but despair. The 
one vote which I prayed above all 
others might be cast in my favour has 
gone against me. I allude, I need 
hardly say, to that of the Member for 
Seaminster, Miss Hermione Soot.” 

All eyes were here turned upon the 
Leader of the Opposition, who tried 
in vain to hide ee elephantine face 
behind her Order Paper. 

“Even now,” continued William 
passionately, “all hope is not quite 
dead. My beating heart bids me 
attempt one final throw. Miss Soot, 
Hermione—(cheers)—tell me that you 
will think again before it is too late. 
Tell me your vote did not reflect the 
dictates of your inmost heart. Say, oh! 
say that there is yet a chance for me!” 

On the tumult of conflicting emotions 
that raged within the bosom of Her- 
mione Soot it would be possible, in 
another place, to write at considerable 
length. But we must cut it short. 
Hatred would have been natural 
enough against the young man who in 
a single day had brought her life-work 
crashing in ruins about her ample ears, 
and for a time this emotion was upper- 
most. Yet Hermione, after all, was a 
woman, and as he looked at her now, 
with eyes more wistful even than they 
had been at the crisis of Lonely Strum- 
mer, she could not be insensible of his 
charm. Besides, her future as a spin- 
ster was far from certain now that the 
Feminist Movement had come to so 
inglorious and so untimely an end. 
Could it be that in this young man’s 
arms, listening as he played the zither, 
or sitting in his golden swimming-bath, 
she would find a happiness of which she 
had never dveuial 

At last, her mind made up, Hermione 
rose and made her way with bowed 
head along the floor of the House 
until she stood before the S er’s 
table. Only then did she look up at 
him, and William, seeing the light that 
shone in her enormous eyes, leapt 
lightly down and with a cry of triumph 
seized her in his arms. 

““My honeybunch!”’ he said. 

She opened her mouth to speak, but 
William, amid scenes of indescribable 
confusion, applied the Closure. 

H. F. E. 
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IF THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES TOOK TO ADVERTISING. 


Mrs. Everybody. “AND 80 YOU THINK, SIR PERCY, YOU CAN REALLY MAKE MY HUSBAND BETTER ?” 

Sir Percy Bartholomew, F.R.C.S., F.RCP., F.RCVS., etc., etc. “* BETTER’ IS NOT THE WORD, MRS. EVERYBODY. 
CURE YOUR HUSBAND.” 

Mrs. Everybody. “AND ARE YOUR TERMS VERY EXORBITANT, Stk PERCY ?” 

Sir Percy. “ YOU DO NOT KNOW MY NEW PAY-WAY SYSTEM, Mrs. EVERYBODY ? NO CURE NO Pay.” 


Mrs. Everybody. “ Wi, Sin Percy, I THINK YOU ARE VERY REASONABLE. I SHALL CERTAINLY RECOMMEND YOU T¢ 
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Mrs. Anybody. “AND YOU WILL REALLY GET MY HUSBAND OFF, MR. BLACKSTONE Bes 
Mr. Jeffries Blackstone, K.C. “ CERTAINLY, MRS. ANYBODY. 


oo I HAVE GOT OFF CONSIDE ; :D EGGS . YOU 7 : 
KINDLY CAST YOUR EYE OVER THESE FRAMED UNSOLICITED TESTIM SIDERABLY HARDER BOILED EGGS THAN YOUR HUSBAND. 


ONIALS FROM BLACKMAILERS, MURDERERS, Bi : } 
| THAT YOUR HUSBAND WILL, AFTER THE TRIAL, BE RETURNED TO YOU IN AN UNCOVERED VAN.” ee 
| Mrs. Anybody. “ 1 THINK YOU ARE A FAIR TREAT, MR. BLACKSTONE.” 
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IF THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES TOOK TO ADVERTISING. 
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Mrs. Nobody. “1 14K YOUR FACE, DR. ELOYSIUS, AND YOUR TERMS CERTAINLY SEEM TO BE HIGHER THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
SCHOLASTIC ESTABLISHMENT—WHICH IS WHAT WE WISH.” 


Mr. Nobody. *‘ THAT’S RIGHT.” 

Dr. Eloysius, M.A. “ 1 AM GLAD THEY SATISFY YOU, Mrs. NORODY, AND I WILL GIVE YOU A WRITTEN GUARANTEE TO TURN YOUR SON INTO 
A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.” 

Mrs. Nobody. “ NOTHING COULD BE MORE SATISFACTORY, Dr. ELoysivs.” 

Mr. Nobody. “‘ THaT'’s RIGHT.” 
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Mrs. Somebody. “ 1 AM AFRAID MY LITTLE GIRL IS RATHER A DIFFICULT SUBJECT, SIR RUBENS. I HAVE TAKEN HER TO SEVERAL MUCH- 
ADVERTISED ARTISTS WITH MOST UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS.” 
Sir Rubens Vandyke, R.A. “AH, MRS. SOMEBODY, ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT ALWAYS RELIABLE. YOU MAY SAFELY LEAVE HER IN MY 
HANDS, AND I ASSURE YOU YOU WILL NOT RECOGNISE THE PORTRAIT.” 
Mrs. Somebody. “ How LOVELY, SiR RUBENS! I THINK I SHsi GET YOU TO PAINT MY HUSBAND TOO.” 
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“IT SAY, DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE ONE OF THE SORT THAT SQUEAKS 
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THE REAL TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 


© WHEN STORM'S PORT SAYS “STOP BUT SPOT'S PII 
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HUMOROUS ARTIST COLLECTS YOKEL’S FUNNY SAYINGS. 
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BEAKS. 


i. “I wma Not HAVE sUCH ConpUCT. CLEAR TAR Court.” 2. “Six monras.” 3. LavoaTEeR, IN WHICH BIS WORSHIP JOINED. 
4. “1 THINK WE'VE HEARD THAT TALE BEFORE.” 5. His WoRSHIP IS ASTONISHED. 6. DISMISSED WITH A CAUTION. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN. 





THE ESKIMO WHO WANTED HIS FRIENDS TO THINK THAT HE HAD BEEN TO 
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REVOLUTIONARY HEROISM. 








Tue Neo-GrorGtan BECOMES A Hearty 
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Hy Host av ResTauranr Party POCKETS THE CHANGE FROM HIS BILL AND GIVES THE HEAD-WAITER A LECTURE ON | 
THE EVILS OF TIPPING. 
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PATERFAMILIAS SAYS NO MORE ROUGE AND LIPSTICK. 
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“STOP, DRIVER, STOP! A GENTLEMAN'S FAINTED IN MY COMPARTMENT, AND THE COMMUNICA- 


TION CORD JUST CAME OUT BY THE ROOTS.” 
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| Librettist. BUT DASH IT, YOU CAN’T INTRODUCE A SCOTCH SONG IN A CHINESE STREET SCENE!" 
| Producer. “ PERFECTLY SIMPLE, DEAR BOY YOU JUST MAKE ALADDIN SAY ‘ALTHOUGH I AM ONLY A CHINAMAN, 
| THERE ARE TIMES WHEN | YEARN FOR THE BONNY, BONNY BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND, THE ORCHESTRA STRIKES 
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The VICEROY OF INDIA, 20,000 tons, will on January 25th, cast off for a 
/f month's cruise to Spain, North Africa, Egypt, the Holy Land and Syria, 
homing by way of Rhodes, Malta and Tangier. Leave the gloom of English 
winter-time for the warmth and colour of the lovely A-gean Isles; for the 
CRUISES comfort and pleasant society of a good English ship; for the ever changing 
scene as the ‘Viceroy’ drops anchor at Port Said, Haifa and Beirut, the 

siepping-off ports for Cairo, Jerusalem and Damascus. 


29 days. Sixteen Mediterranean Ports. Fares from 50 gns 








FIRST CLASS ONLY 
APPLY: 25 SUMMER CRUISES by five beautiful P.&O. ships — 
P.& O. CRUISES XY | 
14 COCKSPUR ST., $.W.1 | 


130LeadenhallSt., E.C.3 
Australia House, W.c.2 
or Local Agents 
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Charivaria. 


We have just heard of a Thames 
bargee who dropped an iron bar on his 
foot and broke one of his New Year 
resolutions. ++ 


At a recent meeting “No” was voted 
to be the most useful word in the 
English language. It must have been 
a meeting of bank-managers. 

e+ & 
*% 

“What should a working-man spend 
his slate club-money on?” asks a 
writer. Coal seems an appropriate 
choice. % % 

% 

“In Praise of Tripe” was the title 
of an article in a contemporary. But 
not by the dramatic critic. 


* %& 
& 


An eminent physician asserts that 
lemonade is the best drink to counter- 
act sea-sickness. But what about port ? 


% %& 
* 





In some parts of Norway the Christ- 


mas festivities last three weeks. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
there is a proportionate duration of 
after-effects. + 


Public speakers who take an opti- 
mistic view of the industrial outlook are 
indiscreet in predicting that two blades 
of grass will grow where one grew 
before. Grass is growing in our ship- 


ards. * % 
y * 


A newly-invented stethoscope ampli- 
fies sound a hundred times. ‘“‘Ninety- 
nine” will be heard as “‘ Nine thousand, 
nine hundred.” *# 


We read that the idea of a forth- 
coming film is to show that a dance- 
band leader ‘“‘is a human being after 
all.” We doubt whether so long and 
intricate a chain of reasoning will 
photograph well. 

% 
* 

The Daily Express having stated 
that there are no terrorists in this 
country, it is said that Sir StarrorD 
Crirps has decided to go on a diet of 
raw meat to make him more savage. 


An ostrich escaped from a recent 
circus procession and eritered a grocer’s 
shop. It very tactfully refrained from 
burying its head in the sugar. 

% & 
* 

Alas! the experiment at recent ban- 
quets of hiding the microphones has 
had no appreciable effect in checking 
the flow of after-dinner oratory. 

% & 
*% 


Last month’s anti-Christmas drive 
in Soviet Russia is said to have con- 
cluded with the ceremony of hanging 
the stockings feet-upwards. 

% # 
% 

During the hearing of a case in a 
New York court the prisoner worked 
out a crossword-puzzle. It is also on 
the cards that he asked the judge to 
give him a sentence in two words 
meaning “Freedom.” 

% 


It is reported that a famous chess 
champion has given up the game 
entirely. We feel this is premature. It 
may merely be his turn to move. 
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Amongst the Christmas-Cards. 


SLOGAN FOR 1935. 


RINGING in my ears all through the festive season and 
well-nigh drowning the clangour of the bells that ushered 
in the glad New Year has been the following beautiful 
passage of English prose, which a correspondent has asked 
me to make more generally known :— 


“Now therefore the Minister of Labour by virtue of 
the power hereinbefore recited and of all powers enabling 
him in that behalf doth hereby with the consent of the 
Treasury make the following Order :— 


1. Sub-section (2) of Section 58 of the Act shall have 
effect as if at the end thereof there were added the words— 
‘and (c) shall not if before the 26th day of July, 1934, he had 
exhausted his benefit rights in that year under sub-para- 
graph (b) of paragraph (1) of Article One of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931, 
be disentitled to benefit in his next benefit year by reason 
of the provisions of Sub-section (3) of Section 3 or of 
paragraph (b) of Sub-section (1) of Section 4 of this Act 
if he proves that there has been paid in respect of him 
the last of the ten contributions mentioned in the said 
sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph (1) of the said Article 
and for the purposes of the next benefit year of such an 
insured contributor the expression “benefit year” as defined 
in the said Section 4 of this Act shall be construed as though 
for the reference to the ten contributions mentioned in that 
section there were substituted a reference to the ten con- 
tributions mentioned in the said sub-paragraph (b) of para- 
graph (1) of the said Article.’ 


2. This Order may be cited as the Unemployment 
Insurance (Removal of Difficulties) Order, 1934, and shall 
come into force on the date hereof.” 


I had intended to turn the whole thing into a kind of 
carol, employing the metre of “Good King Wenceslas” 
(because the theme is more or less the same), but after a 
little while I determined to leave the merry phrases just 
as they are. Those three words “Removal of Difficulties” 
are, I think, the most lovely of all. And if any reader of 
Punch cites this Order at any time under any different 
title I hope he will be made to suffer therefor. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


In Somerset, as I daresay you know, the sun is always 
shining when Devon is full of wind and rain. From a paper 
published in that happy county I have cut with reverent 
scissors this brief note :— 

“Sporting and hunting books’ are coming into their own again. 
The best seller in Taunton to-day is undoubtedly H. V. Morton’s 
‘In the Steps of the Master.’ Some years since, when he was 
writing one of his English travel series, Mr. Morton stayed in 
Taunton at the Hotel.” 

I also have stayed at the — Hotel, Taunton, and it is a 
very good hotel. I should like to say a lot more than that 
about the paragraph but courage fails. 


MATRIMONY. 


“1, Joseph Mtyobo, will be married on the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1934, at 3 p.m. in St. Philip’s Church. My house will 
be open from 4 to 5.30 p.m. for receiving presents. Very 
poor man’s wedding. Any help will be much appreciated.” 


This pronouncement was sent by a native patient to 


a doctor practising in South Africa, and seems to me to 
handle the whole problem of wedlock with consummate skill. 


THE NORDIC TOUCH. 


And why not end by mentioning the curious episode of 
the German publisher, who lately decided 'to put forth a 
new illustrated edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales? A few 
weeks after advertising it he received a letter running thus: 


“Berlin. 
Department of Dispatch : Control (or Register). 


To the Fa. Messrs. Jos. Scholz, 
Mainz, 
Hintere Bleiche 71. 


You have drawn attention to the works of the following 
authors : The Brothers Grimm. 


The above-mentioned authors have not yet performed 
their legal duty of affiliation. We would ask you to inform 
us of their addresses not later than July 8th, 1934, and also 
to inform us how far it concerns foreigners or German authors 
living abroad. 


Heil Hitler ! 


Retcus UNION oF GERMAN AUTHORS 
BoarpD OF CONTROL.” 


So Kultur marches on. Evor. 








Avalon. 


Down in the vale of Avalon 
The last red woodland glows and flames, 
Dropping its leaves, like sparks, upon 
Small hamlets with immortal names; 
Western Bampfylde and Mudford Sock, 
Sutton Montis and Great Martock 
Spring into fame that’s swiftly gone 
When foxhounds meet in Avalon. 


At little Chilton Cantilo 

The church-tower swings a gilded vane, 
Presaging sport to folk below 

Who ride fresh hunters down the lane 
To Charlton Mackrell, Ditcheat, Trent; 
Aloud they pray for screaming scent 
Over the grass as forth they go 
Hacking through Chilton Cantilo. 


About the mound of Wimble Toot, 
Where lie the dead of Sedgemoor fight, 
A ring of elms has taken root; 
When sweet hound-music peals through 
Lyte 
The ploughboys climb their boles to see 
Far horsemen jump by Babcary; 
Never the horn can raise afoot 
Those sleeping peasants of Wimble Toot. 


At dusk, hounds turn to Camelot 
Where ARTHUR feasted with his Queen, 
Mud-splashed, the weary sportsmen trot 
Across the magic valley’s green; 
At Marston Magna or Ashington 
Their point was made from Lovington; 
Such spells as Merlin’s art forgot 
Enchant the ride to Camelot. 
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DAVID’S NEW DEAL. 


“I SAW THE NEW MOON LATE YESTREEN 
WI’ THE AULD MOON IN HER ARM.” 


. Luoyp GEoRGE has a complete programme of political and economical reform for 1935.] 
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Bag-Snatcher. “ Loowme! WHERE’S THE PERLEECE? THEY ’RE NEVER ABAHT WHEN THEY RE WANTED.” 











As Others Hear Us. 
Visiting the Sick. 

“What a frightfully nice room—isn’t 
it?—so nice and warm. It’s freezing 
out; I think you’re terribly lucky.” 

“Well, of course——” 

“ Have you got millions of hot-water 
bottles?) My hands are simply like 
ice.” 

“Would you like the hot-water 
bottle for a minute? ” 

“Thanks frightfully. I didn’t really 
mean that, but still I suppose I might 
as well. Just while I get warm, you 
know. I didn’t know if you were 
allowed to eat anything at all soI just 
brought flowers. I’m afraid chrys- 
anthemums are terribly dull.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

“I see you’ve got thousands of 
others. Oh dear—did they drip on 
you? I’m so sorry. What sort of a 
nurse have you got? My dear, when I 
had my operation two years ago I had 
the most awful nurse you ever met in 
your life.” 

“ Mine is very 

“Oh, I know some of them are nice, 
of course, but 1 suppose I was just un- 


” 


lucky. In the end I got so dreadfully 
aggravated that I used to throw things 
at her. It must have been terribly 
bad for me. I wonder I didn’t die. 
The doctors used to say: ‘You know, 
you oughtn’t to be alive at all. You 
ought to be dead by rights.’ I was 
an absolute star case.” 

” Were you ver 

“My dear, frightfully. Fancy! That 
operation usually lasts forty minutes, 
or forty-five at the very outside—and I 
took two hours’ and fifteen minutes. 
They ali said it was a record.” 

“T didn’t know i 

“Oh, I never talk about it. I hate 
talking about it, in fact. The funny 
thing is, that every single person I ’ve 
compared notes with tells me they were 
out and about again in a fortnight— 
and I was eight weeks flat on my back. 
And then the first time I got up I 
fainted. Fainted clean off.“ 

“ How——” 

“Yes, I know, wasn’t it? My dear, 
what marvellous grapes! Are they as 
as lovely as they look?” 

“Won’t you y 

“It’s supposed to be the most awful 
thing anyone can do, isn’t it, to visit 
an invalid and eat their grapes? Still, 


” 


I daresay you ’re perfectly sick of them 
by this time. My dear, it’s months 
since I’ve eaten anything like them! 
We simply can’t afford to buy a thing. 
Of course everybody’s on the very 
verge of the workhouse, as I daresay 
you know.” 

“T thought——” 

“Well, naturally, one tries to keep 
worrying thoughts away with a per- 
son who’s been ill. (Though I must 
say, my dear, you look too well for 
words.) But there’s no doubt that 
this is the end of civilization. It’s simply 
crashing all round us.” 

“The papers——” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ever believe a 
word the papers say. They just put 
what the Government tells them to put, 
you know. It’s all part of a plan.” 

“e one” 

“Isn’t Income Tax coming down, 
you mean? . Good. heavens, no, my 
dear. It’s going wp. Soaring. And 
look at the number of road accidents. 
It’s worse every single week, I believe. 
My dear, is that really the time? I 
ought to fly.” 

* Would——” 

“Tea? If you’re going to have 
yours, I’d simply love a cup. I’ve 
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got to dash to the most frightful 

bazaar. Which reminds me, I want 

you to take a ticket, like an angel, for 

araffle. I’m supposed to be running 

it. Only a shilling. Or you can take 

ten, and make it a ten-bob note, if 
ou ’d rather.” 

“What is——” 

“My dear, I won’t deceive you, it’s 
a perfect horror. But you can always 
give it away or something. Besides, 
you re perfectly certain not to win it, 
don’t you think? Haven’t you noticed 
how people one knows never win any- 
thing in a raffle, by any chance. It’s 
always somebody's housemaid’s old 
aunt, in the North of England some- 
where.” 

“T don’t think——” 

“T can give you change for anything 
in the world. Is this your bag? Good 
heavens, why do you keep papers in it ? 
I never have a thing but lipsticks and 
things in mine so that it doesn’t lose 
its shape. My dear, how like me! I’ve 
spilt the whole thing on the floor. Isn’t 
that like me? Never mind, if that’s 
your tea she can pick it up. Not that 
they ever answer bells in this kind of 
place. At least I know they never 
answered mine. I took to ringing it 
every half-hour regularly, just to teach 
them. Now look here, I’ll take this 
pound-note and give you ten bob in 
silver. Bother, I just can’t do it. 
Nine-and-twopence—well, I’ll owe you 
tenpence. Or look here, I’ll take the 
pound-note and send you the change. 
And I shall have to send you the 
tickets too, as I’ve forgotten to bring 
the book.” 

“T think tea——“ 

“Too marvellous, my dear! Do you 
think you could ring and get them to 
bring me lemon instead of milk, and 
brown bread -and- butter instead of 
white?” E. M. D. 








The Song of the Kinkajou. 


OF all the creatures at the Zoo 
From elephant to rat, 

Let me commend the kinkajou— 
Yes, pray let me do that. 


Chorus. 
But what on earth is a kinkajou, 
Kinkajou, kinkajou ? 
I haven’t an idea—have you? 

Still, there, it does not matter; 
The tuneful name of kinkajou, 
Kinkajou, kinkajou, 

Delights as does the ringdove’s coo, 

And lends itself to patter. 


I wonder if his eyes are blue 
Or grey; in any case 

I’m certain that the kinkajou 
Has charm and tact and grace. 
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Customer. “It’s QUITE A GOOD IDEA OF YOURS TO EMPLOY A DEMONSTRATOR.” 


Assistant. “HE ISN’T A DEMONSTRATOR, MADAM. 


HeE’s A GENTLEMAN WHO 


HAS JUST LOOKED IN TO BUY A BOX OF BRICKS FOR HIS LITTLE BOY.” 








Chorus. 


But what on earth is a kinkajou . . . 


etc., etc. 


Does he subsist on honey-dew 
Or more sustaining stuff ? 
Howe’er that be the kinkajou 

Subsists, and that’s enough. 


Chorus. 
But what on EARTH is a kinkajou . . . 
etc., etc. 


This theme I gladly would pursue; 
Perhaps some other time . . . 
Meanwhile adieu, sweet kinkajou, 

Mysterious, sublime. 


Chorus. 


But what on earth is a kinkajou, 
Kinkajou, kinkajou ? 


I don’t know in the least—do you ? 
Still, does it really matter ? 

The tuneful name of kinkajou, 

Kinkajou, kinkajou, 

Delights as does the heifer’s moo, 
And lends itself to patter. A.W. B. 


[Everybody ought to know what a kinka- 
jou is. It can be taken freely out of its 
cage, is absolutely mild and affectionate, and 
climbs up its own tail—Ep. Punch.] 








An Impending Apology. 
“Best Breast in SHow. 
DuKE oF DEVONSHIRE Wins BAKEWELL 
Honovr.” 
Headlines in Midlands Paper. 





“Betrer Pay i Post OFFice.” 
Daily Paper. 
We always do. 
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The Publicist. 


“Tris year,” said Pettigrew, ad- 
justing his spectacles, “I mean to 
make a thorough study of foreign 
politics.” 

“It’s a big subject,” I said doubt- 
fully. 

He made a large gesture. 

“Tt’s an important subject. It’s 
vital. Think, man! Things are happen- 
ing in foreign countries every day— 
governments falling, crises occurring, 
strikes, riotings, coups d’ état * 

“Putsches,” I put in excitedly. 

“and what do we know about 
them? What do we understand about 


Bolivia will have to adopt this or that 
new line of policy?” 

He waved Iceland and Nicaragua 
away. 

“One is speaking, naturally, of 
Europe—the part of the world that 
matters to us.” 

“And isn’t Iceland ?” T began. 

“Yes, yes. No doubt from the point 
of view of the cartographer Iceland is 
included in Europe, but, don’t you see, 
it’s not important? It’s the countries 
whose politics and policy may affect 
Great Britain that I’m interested in.” 

“H’m,” I said. “Then isn’t it going 
to be a bit difficult to confine yourself 
to Europe? There’s the Far East, 
you know. Don’t you care about Japan 


him one day and he will say, ‘I’m 
King Zoe, you know.” And I shall say, 
‘Delighted, I’m sure,’ and then there ’I| 
be an awkward pause, and at last I 
shall have to ask him, ‘Well, now, tell 
me, Your Majesty, how are things in— 
er—in—dear me! how very stupid of 
me! Just for the moment I You 
see how difficult it’s going to be?” 

“Zoc, eh?” said Pettigrew. “I'll 
make a note of that.” 

“T wish you would,” I said. 

“There’s Poland too. I ought to 
know what’s going on there.” 

“What about Germany and France 
and Italy? You’re forgetting them.” 

“Oh, well, one knows a good bit 
about those already,” said Pettigrew 





the inner significance 
of these momentous 
changes, these great 
political upheavals which 
are taking place around 
us? Nothing. Nothing / 
And why? Because we 
haven’t an elementary 
working knowledge of 
even the constitutional 
principles, the composi- 
tion of political parties, 
the—the, in a_ word, 
the——” 

“The machinery of 
| government?” I sug- 
| gested. 

“Exactly. Thank you 
—the machinery of gov- 
ernment as it operates 
in other countries than 
our own. And we ought 
to have that knowledge. 
We ought to know how 
other countries are gov- 
erned and by whom, and 
what is the nature of 
the opposition they have 
to face, so that when a 
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with a slightly superior 
smile. 

“The name of the 
Minister of Agriculture 
in the present French 
Government, for in- 
stance?” I suggested. 

He cleared his throat. 

“And the method of 
election of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Pettigrew? 
Or the Conservative 
Party policy, and how 
far the Radical-Social- 
ists are at variance with 
the Socialist-Radicals 
over questions of inter- 
national finance ? Idon’t 
want to be hard on you, 
but I want you to go 
into this thing with your 
eyes open. You've ob- 
viously got to start this 
- | business of foreign poli- 
tics from the very be- 
ginning. Perhaps even 
further back than that. 
Would it, for example, 
be in bad taste to ask 
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change occurs and another party comes 
forward to take up the—er . 

“The reins ?”’ 

“—the onus of administration, we 
may say immediately, ‘Aha! 
means that So-and-so will have to go 
and that such-and-such a thing will be 
done, or that this or that new line will 
have to be taken by one or other of 
the nations.’ That is what I mean by 
a knowledge of foreign politics.” 

“And you are really going to do this 
thing?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do you seriously mean to tell me, 
Pettigrew, that when a new govern- 
ment comes into power in Iceland, say, 
or Nicaragua, you are going to go 
about saying, “Aha! That means that 
So-and-so will have to go and that 
such-and-such a thing will be done, 
and that Lapland, for instance, or 


That . 


and the Pacific problem? Are you 
deliberately going to turn your back 
on the Common Upper Ceiling ?”’ 

“Japan can wait,” he said rather 
testily and speaking perhaps more 
truly than he knew. “I want first of all 
to find out something about Spain and 
Hungary and the Balkans. I want to 
know where Jugo-Slavia is, and how 
Rumania’s governed, and whether 
there’s a Back-to the-Land movement 
in Bulgaria.. That sort of thing.” 

“Tsee,” Isaid. ‘Then you’ll soon be 
able to put me right about King Zoc.” 

“Zoa?” he said, a little startled. 

“Certainly. King Zoe.” 

“Not Boris?” 

“No, Zoe. He rules somewhere— 


and very well too from all I hear. But ° 


I don’t know where. It’s a kind of 
nightmare with me—not knowing. 
I’ve a dreadful fear that: I may meet 


you the name of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in our own Cabinet?” 

It was. 

“Then there’s another thing. You 
can hardly hope to talk really intelli- 
gently about foreign politics unless 
you have at least the rudiments of 
foreign economics at your finger-tips. 
Would you be prepared, say, to esti- 
mate the effect which the rate of ex- 
change between Rumanian lei and 
Jugo-Slavian dinars might have on 
the relations between the two coun- 
tries?” 

He took off his spectacles and wiped 
them with a kind of savage deliberation. 

“My decision was,” he said stiffly, 
“for the present at any rate not to 
dabble in European currencies.” 

“Then stick to it, Pettigrew,” I 
urged. ‘It’s easily your wisest resolu- 
tion so far for 1935.” H., F. E. 
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The Missing Clock. 


AT a time when in real theatres all 
over these islands—yes, and in cinema 
theatres too, for there is a coloured 
fantasia on the theme—a pretty girl 
in rags is being overworked by her two 
ugly sisters in silks, and a weak but 
ennobled father is sympathising with 
her but unable to help, and a devoted 
page-boy is being funny, and a fairy 
godmother is coming to the rescue, 
and a Prince is giving a ball, and— 
well, at a time when Cinderella is again 
proving the most popular of pantomime 
stories it might be interesting to inquire 
into its origin. Because the version 
from which all our texts derive—that 
of PerravuLt’s ‘“Cendrillon” in his 
Contes de Fées, was by no means the 
first and, as may not be generally 
known, it was a mistake in the trans- 
lation that gave the poor little thing 
slippers made of glass, a very uncom- 
fortable and dangerous medium. In 
Perrault they were made of “vair” or 
fur, but “vair” becoming in, I assume, 
dictation, to the translator, “verre,” 
they were turned evermore to crystal. 
An inspired blunder, for how could 
a slipper of fur, reposing on a royal 
cushion, glitter and glisten and radiate 
beams of light as Cinderella’s does? 
Fur, indeed! One wonders what old 
PerRAULT could have been thinking 
of. 

The story of Cinderella, which is 
probably the best story in the world, 
treating as it does (like a real fairy- 
tale) with the downtrodden rising to 
triumph, with honest worth winning 
a just reward, with unfairness that 
is punished, with a prince who is 
in every way princely, and love that is 
born at first sight and looks like lasting ; 
to say nothing of such acceptable 
marvels as a fairy godmother with her 
harmonizing wand changing mice into 
champing steeds and a pumpkin into 
a state coach and old clothes into 
dazzling textures, and, not forgetting 
the most important stroke of all, the 
stroke of twelve on the ball-room clock 
—the story of Cinderella, while many 
nations have a version of it or of some- 
thing very like in motive, has been 
traced back to Egypt as far as 670 B.c., 
to the reign, in short, of King Psam- 
metichus, who was indeed the original 
Prince. It first appears in the Various 
History of CLaupius AULIANUS in his 
twenty-third anecdote, which tells 
us how the beautiful Rhodope, while 
bathing, left her shoes (texture not 
specified) on the banks of the pool, 
where an eagle swooped upon them and 
carried one off in its beak. What prey 
the eagle thought it had secured I have 





Motherly Matron. “ AND HOW IS YOUR DEAR LITTLE BABY, Mrs. GAYMES? ” 


Mondaine Mother. “ SPLENDID! 
MY BRIDGE.” 


HE ISN’T CUTTING YEARLY SO MUCH NOW INTO 








no notion, but on discovering, some- 
where over Memphis, that it was merely 
a piece of innutritious footwear, it 
droppedit. King Psammetichus, chanc- 
ing to be seated at that moment in his 
Hall of Justice, open to the sky, the 
slipper fell into his lap, and he was so 
delighted by the shape of it and the 
make of it and the little proportions of 
it that he dedicated himself and his 
courtiers to the task of finding the foot 
that it belonged to; and when Rhodope 
was at last brought before him and 
tried it on and it was found to fit, he 
married her. 

Such is the story of Cinderella in its 
earliest form, but whether Rhodope 
was also a little drudge and had two 
sisters conspicuous for selfishness and 
inhumanity and was comforted by a 
father and adored by a page—these 
things I cannot fell. As for the eagle— 


although there is something splendid in 
the idea of the King of Birds coming 
down to play a part in the drama and 
helping to right the wrong (if in 
Rhodope’s case there were any wrong) 
—he cannot be compared for effect 
with the fairy godmother and her magic 
wand. And where was Rhodope’s coach 
and where was the clock ? 

Yes, above all, where was the clock ? 
The Egyptians, even in 670 B.c., had 
most things, but I doubt if they had 
clocks that struck ; and without a clock 
to strike, the play is nothing, for 
everything up to that point would have 
been done in vain. Let us then admire 
Psammetichus, but let no theatrical 
manager ever dream of putting on at 
Christmas any nonsense about Rho- 
dope and her slipper. The story of 
Cinderella must, in essentials, never be 
tampered with. E. V. L. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE CIRCUS—OLYMPIA. 
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Lights Out. 





Tue North Southshire Electric Light 
Company hardly ever lets Little Wob- 
bley down, but one evening, just as I 
was trying to find my mouth with a 
rather awkward-shaped piece of mar- 
malade roll, the lights went out and 
my fork was plunged into my Adam’s 
apple. 

“Where,” I asked with masculine 
practicalness, “are the candles? ” 

One of Edith’s less dangerous weak- 
nesses is to imagine that she is an 
efficient housewife, always ready for 
emergencies. So I naturally supposed 
that she would immediately be able to 
lay her hands on a couple of candles. 

“T know1’vegot a packetof candles,” 
said Edith, wearing a puzzled frown 
which I could hear but not see, “but I 
can’t just for the moment think where 
I’ve put them. I have an idea they 
might be in the meat-safe.” 

I struck a match and plunged with 
British intrepidity into the dark hall- 
way. Just as the match went out 
something struck me violently in the 
middle and there was a sickening crash. 

“Be careful not to bump into the 
hall-table,” said Edith. 

I struck another match and opened 
the kitchen door. My foot plunged into 
something sticky. 

“Don’t tread in the dog’s dinner,” 
Edith shouted from the dining-room. 
“Tt’s on the kitchen floor . . .” I be- 
gan to think that she was gifted with a 
kind of post-mortem mental telepathy. 

I had no more matches, but I man- 
aged to get into the larder without 
accident, and found the handle of the 
meat-safe after first gripping a blanc- 
mange rather more firmly than a fas- 
tidious man would normally wish to 
grip a blancmange. 

In the safe I found a long cold hard 
thing that felt like a candle, and bore 
it triumphantly back to Edith in the 
front-room. We found some matches, 
and examined it. It turned out to be 
a saveloy, and Edith said that I ought 
to have known the difference between 
a saveloy and a candle by the fact that 
it was bent and had rounded ends. I 
pointed out rather irritably that it was 
a peculiarly straight saveloy and that 
I had not thought fit to waste time 
messing about feeling the ends. 

After a few sharp rejoinders on both 
sides Edith remarked sarcastically that 
if we intended to finish the marmalade 
roll before it was quite cold, we must 
either eat in the dark or I must go and 
have another look for the candles. 

“T seem to remember putting them 
on top of the crockery cupboard,” she 
said. I made my way carefully back 
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into the kitchen. This time, as there 
was nothing else to knock over, I passed 
safely through the hall-way. I found 
the cupboard after messing about in 
the window-curtains for a bit owing to 
a faulty compass direction. I could 
just reach the top of the moulding with 
my fingers. My idea was to jerk my- 
self up, grasp the bundle of candles, and 
then jump gracefully to the floor again. 

Unfortunately the workmen who 
had built the cupboard and fixed it to 
the wall had not designed it to bear 
the weight of a well-made athlete. The 
whole thing tilted forward drunkenly. 
I fell backwards and the crockery 
showered down on me. 


I reflected that it would have been 
cheaper to have gone out and bought 
a torch, but sorrow was swallowed up 
in quiet pride as I discovered that the 
candles had fallen with the cockery. 
I took them to Edith. 

As I stuck them in the candlesticks 
I remarked: “ An Englishman achieves 
his object, whatever the cost! ” 

Then the lights came on again. 








“Politics in. the United Kingdom seem 
stable at the present time. Save for minor 
ebullitions of party feeling we see no clouns on 
the political horizon.”—New Zealand Paper. 


New Zealand had better get a stronger 
pair of spectacles. 
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THE COUNTRY LITERARY SOCIETY. 
“As I TOLD THE LECTURER JUST NOW, HE MUST—AH—FEEL QUITE AT HOME. 
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Misleading Cases. 


Rex v. Haddock. 


THE first case to arise under Part IT. 
| of the Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934, 
was concluded to-day at Bow Street 
before the Chief Metropolitan Magis- 
trate, when Mr. Albert Haddock was 
charged with committing an offence 
| under Section 22 (1) (6). Mr. Haddock 
| denied the charge and claimed that 
the Court should order to be restored 
to him one bird, a pigeon, and a ticket 
in a lottery, being his property and 
wrongfully witiheld by the police. 
The Magistrate said: “This difficult 
case arises naturally and inevitably 
from the extraordinary provisions of 
| the Betting and Lotteries Act, or, as 
I prefer to call it, Imbecility, 1934. 
The purpose of that Act or Imbecility, 
I understand, was to prevent or check 
the flow of English money towards a 
foreign charitable organisation called 
the Irish Hospitals Fund, whose object, 
among others, is to relieve the sick and 
suffering in the Irish Free State. 


“This purpose could have been easily 
accomplished in one of two ways— 
first, by establishing an English organ- 
isation of a similar character, and, 
secondly (if that were deemed un- 
desirable, as it rightly was), by enacting 
simply that it should be unlawful to 
sell, buy, handle or hold a ticket in a 
lottery or any money related thereto. 
But the Imbecility referred to already, 
while creating an elaborate pageful of 
new offences connected with lotteries 
and lottery tickets, has not made it 
unlawful to buy or possess a ticket in 
a foreign lottery, or even to ‘bring’ 
such a ticket into the country (pro- 
vided it is not purchased, possessed or 
brought ‘for the purpose of sale or 
distribution’). That is, a man may 
lawfully purchase tickets for his own 
purposes, but if he gives or ‘distributes’ 
them to his family he is liable, upon 
indictment, under Section 30, to a fine 
of five hundred pounds. 

“This odd distinction, we under- 
stand, was prompted by the desire to 
maintain the claim that the liberty of 
the individual was still inviolate in 


| 
England at the same time as it was | 
being rigorously curtailed. A man, the | 
Act’s originators and defenders said, | 
may corrupt himself with lotteries but | 
he must not poison others. 
“Though not clear why they were | 
to be permitted to poison themselves, | 
if only one at a time, the citizens pre- | 
pared with gratitude to take advantage | 
of this concession. But it was soon seen | 
to be less generous than it had at first | 
appeared. For while it is lawful to| 
send through the British post the pur- | 
chase-money for a lottery-ticket, it is | 
not lawful to send the ticket. itself | 
through the post (or, at any rate, it | 
can be lawfully prevented or hindered | 
by the postal authorities); and unless | 
the purchaser is acquainted with the | 
number of his ticket it is impossible | 
for him to claim his prize or even to | 
follow the course of the relevant horse- | 
race with the customary interest and | 
excitement. 
“Mr. Haddock therefore devised an | 
ingenious plan by which he would be | 
able to partake in the lottery both law- 
fully andeffectively. He sent to the Irish 
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Hospitals Trust, Limited, by post a 
cheque for ten shillings, and he desired 
the Trust first to allot him a ticket and, 
secondly, to entrust the ticket to the 
care of a carrier-pigeon which he had 
already despatched to Dublin in the 
ordinary manner, that is, by railway. 

“The Court desires in passing to 
condemn most strongly the low ethical 
standards of Mr. Haddock, as exem- 
plified, first, in his evident eagerness 
to acquire thirty thousand pounds 
otherwise than by honest toil, and, 
secondly, in his willingness to degrade 
a dumb and defenceless bird into the 
base service of a lottery. It is fair to 
add, however, that by his own account 
he had never desired a ticket in a 
foreign lottery or made the smallest 
effort to obtain one until the passage 
of the Act or Imbecility already men- 
tioned. 

“But the question before us does not 
concern the spiritual make-up but the 
legal position of the accused person. 
The well-trained and talented bird, on 
being released at Dublin, at once pro- 
ceeded strongly in an easterly direction, 
bearing the ticket in a little pouch. 
But as it approached its destination in 
London the pigeon wearied, and Mr. 
Haddock, watching eagerly from his 
window, was dismayed to see it strike 
a telephone-wire and fall to the ground. 
By the time he reached the street a 
vigilant constable had picked up the 
bird and, looking for some mark of 


‘identity, discovered the lottery ticket. 


In spite of a series of reasoned argu- 
ments from Mr. Haddock, the officer, 
believing the episode to have a criminal 
tendency, appropriated both the bird 
and its burden; and these proceedings 
are the result. 

“The first question before the Court 
is: ‘Has Mr. Haddock committed an 
offence, and, if so, what?’ We are 
anxious to find, if we can, that he has 
committed some offence in order that 
our ethical contempt for him may have 
practical expression in a judicial pen- 
alty. But though we have carefully 
searched the long list of offences in 
Section 22 (1) we are unable to persuade 
ourselves that he has done anything 
wrong. There is no evidence that he 
bought this ticket ‘for the purpose of 
sale or distribution.’ On the contrary, 
he is anxious to regain and retain it for 
his own use, being convinced, as so 
many citizens are, that his ticket will 
win a substantial prize. 

“But the prosecution say that 
through the pigeon he has ‘distributed’ 
this ticket to the policeman. Mr. 
Haddock’s counsel contended with 
some force that there can be no ‘dis- 
tribution’ without an intent to distri- 
bute, and that a policeman was the 
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TO-NIGHT.” 


“Tr HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT WE ROLLING STONES GATHER NO MOSS.” 








last person to whom (if to any) Mr. that even if the proceedings of the 


Haddock could have intended to dis- 
tribute this expensive and_ possibly 
valuable document; and that he is not 
responsible for a purely involuntary 
transfer from the pigeon to the police- 
man. Otherwise, says Mr. Haddock, 
it would be a ‘distribution’ to drop a 
ticket by accident in the street. The 
interesting point was also made that it 
is impossible to ‘distribute’ a single 
ticket, since ‘distribute,’ according to 
The Oxford English Dictionary, means 
‘to deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among many’; and therefore 
the transference of a single ticket to a 
single person in one piece is not a 
distribution. 

“T think there is weight in this con- 
tention. But happily I am not re- 
quired to decide that point, as I find 


pigeon might be held to constitute a 
technical offence there is nothing to 
show that Mr. Haddock authorised or 
by negligence was responsible for the 
wrongful act of the bird. On the con- 
trary, his instructions to the pigeon, 
delivered through certain persons in 
Dublin, were that it should return 
directly to his own home, and it is not 
his fault that this was not done. Nor 
does a pigeon (even when carrying a 
lottery ticket) fall into that class of 
dangerous animals or explosive sub- 
stances which a man is required to 
keep under his control at his peril. 
“The only question that remains, 
then, is whether Mr. Haddock’s goods 
(if the word is here appropriate) should, 
as he claims, be restored to him. As 
to the ticket, [ have no doubt. It is 
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“Mortet, I HAVE AN IDEA! 
WHEN ONE IS IN LOVE NOTHING MATTERS.” 


Way NOT GIVE THIS HEAD TO ENrp anp BastL 





AS A WEDDING-PRESENT? AFTER ALL, 








property lawfully acquired; and this 
Court can only order the forfeiture of 
documents where it is proved that an 
offence has been committed; and that, 
in this case has not been done. 

“The pigeon, if I may say so, is on 
all fours. Mr. Haddock confesses frankly 
that he wants to have the bird back in 
order to send it to Dublin again upon 


|| a similar or kindred errand. Ethically, 


then, the Court may regard the pigeon 
as it would regard the housebreaking 
implements of a burglar who has been 
fortunate enough to escape conviction 
—a creature dedicated to an undesir- 
able, perhaps, in the end, an unlawful, 
purpose. But legally the Court can see 
nothing but a harmless pet, belonging 
to the dove family and invested by 
legendary and symbolical tradition with 
a peculiar innocence. Accordingly, 
however deeply the Court may detest 
both the bird and the defendant, we 
must order that they be re-united. 
“Costs against the Police.” 
A. 


“Ghosts, murderers, suicides, and other 
horrors stalk through the pages of this book. 
It is one to have by the bedside.” 

Book Review. 


But not our bedside, thank you! 








Still Claudius. 


(A pendant to the Ctaupivus books of 
Mr. Ropert Graves: to whom acknow- 
ledgments.) 


I apmit that at the end of my life- 
story (and I think I judged the moment 
very well, though I was not expecting 
to be poisoned by a mushroom from 
among those Agrippinilla was eating; 
it was clever of her to poison the 
biggest one, knowing I should be sure to 
go for that)—I admit, I say, that at the 
end of my life-story I said to myself, 
“Write no more.” Well, while I was 
alive I wrote no more. But at various 
times since it has occurred to me that 
someone ought to clear up the question 
of the fire of Rome in the time of my 
estimable grand-nephew ; and therecent 
revival of interest in my activities, 
owing to the discovery—just as the 
Sibyl at Cumz foretold—of my books 
nearly nineteen hundred years after I 
began to write them, encourages me 
to suppose that this is a favourable 
moment to tell you about it. 

I think I was lucky to hit on the 
Sibyl’s meaning about this, for you will 
notice how I was defeated by the last 


part of that other Sibylline prophecy 
I found in Augustus’s book. I took the 
words “No hairy seventh to him suc- 
ceeds” to mean that there would be no 


emperor after Nero; whereas what they | 
meant was simply, it appears, that he | 


was the last member of the Imperial 
family. There was generally a catch 
in these things somewhere, and even 
practised diviners like myself were 
constantly slipping up. 


It may surprise you to find how well | 


I remember all this. My memory is not 
what it was, Iam happy to say; I mean 
that my becoming a god improved it 


out of all knowledge, and now it spans | 


nineteen centuries as quick as boiled 
asparagus. Imagine, in the old days I 
often forgot things that had only just 
occurred! But I am willing to admit 
that, though my memory is better, my 
style may be worse. The passage of all 
these years has no doubt aggravated 
my tricks of writing just as it has, I 
know, my use of favourite phrases in 
conversation. The awkward part about 
those is that many of them, as I told 
you, were also characteristic of Augus- 
tus; and occasionally when we meet as 
equals now he loses his temper and says 
I am laughing at him. He fails to see 
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the force of my reminder that he used 
to laugh at me. 

But it is now high time, Tiberius 
Claudius, for you to speak of the sub- 
ject with which you promised to deal. 

Well, to turn from my grand-uncle 
to my grand-nephew, I can assure you 
that he did not set the city on fire him- 
self or even tell anyone to do it. I kept 
a pretty sharp eye on his doings after 
my death (that poison, by the way, 
was most unpleasant while it lasted): 
Silanus, the Governor of Asia, suc- 
cumbed to it after I did, and we have 
since had many interesting discussions 
about its effects, and, although this was 
ten years later, I am quite certain that 
at the time he was at Antium. Credit 
where credit is due. The man respons- 
ible was Sofonius Tigellinus, acting on a 
remark of Nero’s to the effect that the 
streets were too narrow, most of them, 
to hold a satisfactory banquet in. 

When I say Tigellinus was respon- 
sible I mean he was responsible for 
the first and worst part of the fire, 
which lasted six days and was only 
stopped by demolition at the foot of 
the Esquiline hill. After this there was 
some more burning for which he cannot 
be blamed, for it broke out in his own 
property in the Aimilian quarter; the 
knee is nearer than the shin, and I 
fancy he had left that out on purpose. 
Now to this Nero did set light, in- 
directly. He was back in Rome by this 
time and felt like taking a hand after 
all. “We may as well do the thing 
thoroughly,” he said, and Seneca 
said “Attaboy!”* So he got hold of 
various people who had kept out of the 
business at first and sent them with 
bits of tow and torches towards the 
Campus Martius. He also sent soldiers 
after them at a suitable distance to 
stab them if they showed any tendency 
to come back, and one or two further 
_—— to stab the soldiers; and by 

imself at last getting rid ‘of. these 
people he disposed pretty conclusively 
of the evidence against him. 

Nero’s thoroughess and a kind of 
rough logic he had seem to be popularly 
overlooked. I believe he kept up this 
fire, for instance, because he knew there 
had beena firein the Diribitorium, where 
the soldiers were paid, in my time, and 
he wanted to have a better one in the 
same district. He used to say that it 
was the duty of an emperor not to be 
outdone by anyone in anything. An- 
other quality of his generally forgotten 
is his remarkable constitution. In 
spite of the life he led he was ill only 
about three times. Some five years 
before this too a thunderbolt fell on 

*I doubt this. The manuscript is obscure. 


Still, it is possible that Seneca had a pro- 
phetic eye on the American market.—R. M. 
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THE FESTIVE SEASON. 
Busy MAN FINDS TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 





the dinner that was being taken to him, 
an event well calculated to impair the 
digestion—I shudder to think what it 
would have done to mine; but I do not 
remember that his suffered in the least. 

Patience, however, he possessed 
hardly at all. He poisoned his Aunt 
Domitia only a few days before she 
might have been expected to die of old 
age. My physician Xenophon would 
have told him to cultivate economy of 
effort. 

But I was telling you of the fire. 
Subsequent argument seems to have 
centred about the question whether or 
no he declaimed from the Palatine 
tower during the burning, and whether 
or no, if he did, it was the tale of the 
destruction of Troy. Well, certainly 
he declaimed. something from the 
Palatine tower, but his voice was so 


weak that I defy anyone to say what 
it was. Imagine, in spite of the efforts 
he had made to improve his singing; I 
remember once... . 
(Here the manuscript ends.) 
R. 








The Indelible Past. 


“Tatroo MarK REMOVER WANTED.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


So sailors do care. 





“Hens Buy Smaty Car.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Are they going to bring the eggs round 
themselves now ? 





“For India and the Empire the subject 
is a momentous one. It is a truism to say 
that the best constitution for India is that 
which will work best.” —North-Country Paper. 


They have said it. 
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“MABEL, DON’T PUT YOUR KNIFE AND FORK IN THE DISH. YOU #4VE GOT BAD MANNERS.” 
“WHAT ’S THE GOOD OF HAVING BAD MANNERS IF YOU DON’T USE THEM?” 


Aint BALITE AA —~ 








History. 


The following quotations from Every 
Child’s Book of the Past, published in 
the year 2035, may help us to see the 
year that has just closed in a right 
perspective :— 


“1934 will always be remembered 
as the year of the Great Air Race from 
Mildenhall to Melbourne, won by Mr. 
Hore-BetisHa in his light plane, 
Beacon Belle. The race was arranged 
in celebration of the centenary of the 
city of Melbourne (now the twin cities 
of Mell and Bourne, split up under the 
General Secession Act, 1946). 

“There was much controversy over 
the Report of a Joint Select Committee. 
The exact nature of this Report cannot 
be ascertained, but the word ‘Joint’ 
suggests that it referred to the Meat 
Crisis, practically everybody in the 
world being anxious to send meat to 
Britain, and supply exceeding demand 
to such an extent that Restrictions 
were imposed. In this connection the 
Lord Chief Justice made a strong pro- 
test against Judges of Appeal being 
included in returns as Chilled Beef. 


“Sir OswaLtp Mos tery tried to in- 


crease the vitality of the British Fascist 
Movement by arranging for every 
Blackshirt to drink one-third of a pint 
of milk every day at a cost of a half- 
penny, and a man named Haddock 
caused a great deal of annoyance by 
taking the Kitchen Committee of the 
House of Commons for a ride in a 
water-bus. 

“ An attempt to solve the problem 
of Japanese competition was made in 
India, the Indian people being requested 
to clothe themselves entirely in White 
Paper. The Marquis of SaLisBury 
and Mr. Winston CHURCHILL appeared 
in their respective Houses of Parlia- 
ment in this garb to prove that it was 
becoming. 


“Towards the end of the year the 
Socialist Party began to explain how 
they were going to bring about the mil- 
lennium as soon as they were returned 
to power, and the Nation began to show 
signs of being thoroughly tired of a 
National Government that had done 
nothing except reduce Unemploy- 
ment by nearly a million, double the 
prestige of Britain in the world, and 
tackle the most pressing problems at 
home. 

“1934 was a great year for British 
Sport. A very rich young man named 


R. Senal won the Wimbledon Tennis 

Championships, and the Test Cricketers, 

captained by F. J. Round, would have 

beaten Australia if they had played a 

a better. Cambridge won the America 
up. 

“A new Betting Bill was introduced 
making all sorts of illegal ways of 
betting more illegal than ever, one 
clause forbidding the publication of 
the results of Divisions in the House of 
Lords, because it was suspected that 
one of the Bishops was running a book 
under a false name. 

“ During the year there were nineteen 
European crises of the first magnitude, 
and only a couple of trunk murders at 
Brighton relieved the general gloom. 


“Mr. BALDWIN continued to smoke 
his pipe.” 
Flowers for the B.B.C. 

“The voice is as natural and life-like as 


that of a B.B.C.‘announcer.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 








“Hounds ran to Lovington Church and 
swung left-handed to the river. Going round 
by Cary Moor to Dinner bore left- 
handed to Alford Halt and were stopped 
therezwhen pointing towards Dinner again.” 

Hunting Report. 
The huntsman having at last taken 
the hint. 
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InreRviewer. “TO WHAT, SIR, DO YOU ATTRIBUTE YOUR REMARKABLE HEALTH 
AND LONGEVITY ?” 

Taz Orp Squire. “TO REGULAR AND METHODICAL HABITS, A GLASS OF PURE NEWS 
EVERY MORNING, AVOIDANCE OF OVER-EXCITEMENT, AND—THINKING BEFORE I 
SPEAK.” 

— 
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The Calendars of 1935. 





I’vE had only seventeen calendars 
sent me by business firms this year, 
which is one down compared with last 
year, and I’m rather sore about it. 

“ Looking through my list I see that 
Orb and Blint (Scientific Taxidermists) 


stock prices they’d be more disturbed 
than ever. 

Also I miss that stand-by of the 
dry-goods-trade calendars—the picture 
of the girl, garbed in cheese-cloth, 
gazing at a pool of water, and which is 
entitled, for the benefit of the slow- 
witted, “Girl at a Pool.” Perhaps by 
now the girl has made up her mind 


(Stationers and Sundriesmen) is this 
year at bay for Pillow and Dean (Fancy 
Goods and Sundriesmen). 

It is not clear what the stag is at bay 
at, but he knows his own business best. 
Besides, no stag would remain in that 
uncomfortable stance for nothing. But 
it’s obvious that there’s some.subtle 
connection between stags and sundries. 





have left me out 
this time, which 





clearly shows that 
either Orb or Blint 
is losing his grip. 

Now! don’t wish 
to be spiteful, but 
if I went on safari 
in Central Africa 
next week and 
brought back a 
lion or a Burch- 
ell’s zebra — dead 
of course—I’d say 
to my shikari, 
“Don’t post the 
skin to Orb and 
Blint; I’d rather 
dressthe thing my- 
self.” Maybe when 
Orb and Blint read 
this they'll be 
sorry. 


The pictures on 
the calendars this 
year are quitegood 
and progressive. 

For example, 
Tinter and Squills 
(Wine Importers : 
est. 1789) last year 
showed a lad, 
medium BoyScout 
size, opening a five- 
barred gate to let 
the Hunt through. 
This year the same 
lad—you can tell 
his snub-nose— is 
a fully grown 
hobbledehoy and 
is helping a pretty 
girl—reminds me 
of Nippy BV764— 
over a stile. 





























Before leaving 
this subject I’d 





like to thank Tom- 
bell’s(Seeds, Bulbs, 
Grass Plots) for 
their striking pic- 
ture, ““TheComing 
of the Vikings.” 
Nobody will fail 
torecognise Viking 
Number One. It’s 
Joe Mimms, who 
takes the gate- 
money at the 
Mitchley Amateur 
Football Club’s 
ground every Sat- 
urday, though the 
strength of his 
drooping mous- 
tache is not fully 
brought out. 
Among the other 
vikings I recog- 
nised a rent-col- 
lector named Tin- 
pot and a man 
who spent twenty 
minutes last week 
trying to sell me 
a vacuum-cleaner. 
Coming to the 
calendars them- 
selves I’m glad to 
see that they’re 
all in agreement 
this year. If you 
look at July, 
1935, in Biffle and 
Tawle’s (Radio 
Supplies), it’s 
identical with 
July, 1935, in 
Gormley’s (Monu- 
mental Masons), 
and so on. In fact 














The lad has what 
police-surgeons 
call a contusion 





“No, THIS IS NOT WESTBROOK TERRACE; THIS IS WESTBROOK 


every praise must 
be given to the 
men who ferreted 


Park TERRACE.” 








below the right eye, which suggests 
that some envious yokel has handed 
him a horse-shoe or a quoit or some- 
thing; but the course of true love—— 
ou know the rest. 
q No calendar this year features 
Highland Cattle Disturbed,” which 
makes one think that the patient beasts 
have now quietened down; but Dawes, 
who's in the meat trade, tells me that 
if they were to listen-in to the fat- 





either to take a header into the water 
or to go home and get some warm 
things on. 

Janley’s (Gents’ Suitings) make a 
brave show with “Cherry Ripe,” which 
last year did good work for Dool and 
Perks (Wardrobes Purchased. Distance 
No Object). 

But the R.S.P.C.A. will be pained to 
learn that the stag which was at bay 
in 1932 for Gotch and Himber 


out all the facts and checked them 
before the calendars were printed. 

Some fascinating information is to 
be found in these pages. 

For example, in 1935 there are fifty- 
three Tuesdays, and as on Tuesdays 
we always have roast pork for dinner 
the year holds out bright promise in 
the feeding line. On the other hand 
the year contains only fifty-two Mon- 
days, which is the day on which the 
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IN OLD MEXICO. 


The Spanish Lover. “AnH, MY DEAR CHACHIUHNENETZTL, YOUR NAME IS POETRY TO ME, BUT FOR THE PURPOSES OF A 
LOVE-LYRIC WOULD YOU MIND IF I SHORTENED IT To LULU?” 








girl next-door practises chords on the 
piano. That’s all to the good. Again, 
on alternate Mondays our Aunt Martha 
calls to spend the evening with us. I 
need say no more. 

Next, I admit that it may be a blow 
to some men to learn that January, 
1935, contains only four Saturdays, 
that is, pay-days. Cries of protest ring 
in my ears as I write. 

But I should like to remind those 
hasty critics that by way of compensa- 
tion August has five pay-days. And 
what with the cost of living always 
going up at the seaside—you only get 
four rings for a penny to throw at the 
sticks and pipes; I can remember when 
you got six—August.is the month when 
you ve most need of money. 

Another point. It has to be credited 
to 1935 that it has only twenty-eight 
days in February, which makes it a 
non-Leap Year. That means a close 
season for all sunburned bachelors, who 
can still in perfect freedom buy their 
own ties, use oil on their hair and so on. 
But a word of warning. Let them make 
the most of this year of grace. 1936 
comes after. And in 1936 the spinster 
will be again on the march. Good 
hunting! 


Finally—though I am no alarmist— 
if the figures for 1935 are added up the 
total will be found to be 18. 

This has a big significance for all 
who were born on the 18th of the 
month, who live at No. 18, who are 18 
in descent from somebody, who have 
a golf-handicap of 18, who are 18 inches 
round the calf, who take size 18 in shoes 
or collars, or who have spent 18 months 
in jail. 

Doubtless, however, with this warn- 
ing such people will know how to take 
the necessary measures. 








Confessions of a Sciolist. 


[In a recent issue of The Times, a clerical 
correspondent describes his finding “a 
number of the pupe of the large tortoiseshell 
butterfly, every one of which turned out to 
be ichneumoned.”] 


THovucH I’ve not explored the tropics 

Nor have heard the chipmunk 
chattering, 

Of a mass of curious topics 
I possess a helpful smattering; 

I can mostly keep my end up, 
Aided by judicious guesses, 

And am rarely forced to send up 
Intellectual 8.0.8.es. 


I can quote some purple patches 
From Lucretius and PLoTINvs; 

I can hum some tuneful snatches, 
Though my voice is B —; 

I can claim, without incurring 
Any charge of downright perjury, | 

Some acquaintance with the stirring | 
Miracles of plastic surgery. 


I have studied dainty distichs 
Coined by love-lorn Afghan singers 
And have mastered the ballistics 
Of the Balearic slingers; 
But I’ve not the faintest inkling, | 
Though I’m versed in ev’ry sort 0’ 
shells, 
Of the mode of poison-sprinkling 
By “‘ichneumoning ” large tortoise: | 
shells. C.L.G. | 








“There is little doubt now that the Old) 
Country, by adopting prudent measures in 
her financial policy, in contrast to other 
European Countries, is round the cornet.” 

New Zealand Paper. - 


Blowing her own trumpet. 





“One of his favourite relaxations is 4 
Turkish bath. He finds this a good plac) 
in which to devour the newspapers with 
avidity.”— Weekly Paper. 
An old Turkish custom, no doubt. 


— 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS. 








“Wovutp I marry? M-ygs, HE WOULD HAVE TO BE THOROUGHLY VIRILE AND YET EQUALLY CAPABLE 
ir I COULD FIND THE RIGHT VERY HANDSOME AND DIS- FOND OF SPORTS— OF SENTIMENT. 
MAN. TINGUISHED— 





1 
a 





HE MUST COME WHEN HE AND GO AWAY WHEN NOT HE MUST NOT OBJECT TO AND HAVE NONE OF HIS OWN 
Is CALLED— WANTED. MY MANY OTHER ADMIRERS— SAVE THOSE I APPROVE OF. 











HE MUST HAVE A LIMIT- AND WRITE THEM AS IF BE CAPABLE OF DEALING AND STILL MORE CAPABLE 
LESS CHEQUE-BOOK— DUMB— FIRMLY WITH THE DOMESTIC WHEN THERE IS NO DOMESTIC 


| PROBLEM WHEN NECESSARY— PROBLEM, 
| 

| 

| 








ain 





Bareman, 

ED 
HE MUST NEVER LOSE OR OBJECT TO MY INSULTS AND HE MUST DIE BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE FOR 
HIS TEMPER, THOUGH I po— AND RUDENESS— ME TO BEGIN ALL OVER AGAIN IF I WANT TO.” 


i 
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IN OLD MEXICO. 


The Spanish Lover. “AH, MY DEAR CHACHIURNENETZTL, YOUR NAME IS POETRY TO ME, BUT FOR THE PURPOSES OF A 
LOVE-LYRIC WOULD YOU MIND IF I SHORTENED IT To LULU?” 








girl next-door practises chords on the 
piano. That’s all to the good. Again, 
on alternate Mondays our Aunt Martha 
calls to spend the evening with us. I 
need say no more. 

Next, I admit that it may be a blow 
to some men to learn that January, 
1935, contains only four Saturdays, 
that is, pay-days. Cries of protest ring 
in my ears as I write. 

But I should like to remind those 
hasty critics that by way of compensa- 
tion August has five pay-days. And 
what with the cost of living always 
going up at the seaside—you only get 
four rings for a penny to throw at the 
sticks and pipes; I can remember when 
you got six—August.is the month when 
you ’ve most need of money. 

Another point. It has to be credited 
to 1935 that it has only twenty-eight 
days in February, which makes it a 
non-Leap Year. That means a close 
season for all sunburned bachelors, who 
can still in perfect freedom buy their 
own ties, use oil on their hair and so on. 
But a word of warning. Let them make 
the most of this year of grace. 1936 
comes after. And in 1936 the spinster 
will be again on the march. Good 
hunting! 


Finally—though I am no alarmist— 
if the figures for 1935 are added up the 
total will be found to be 18. 

This has a big significance for all 
who were born on the 18th of the 
month, who live at No. 18, who are 18 
in descent from somebody, who have 
a golf-handicap of 18, who are 18 inches 
round the calf, who take size 18 in shoes 
or collars, or who have spent 18 months 
in jail. 

Doubtless, however, with this warn- 
ing such people will know how to take 
the necessary measures. 








Confessions of a Sciolist. 


[In a recent issue of The Times, a clerical 


correspondent describes his finding “a 


number of the pupe of the large tortoiseshell 
butterfly, every one of which turned out to 
be ichneumoned.” ] 


TxovucuH I’ve not explored the tropics 

Nor have heard the chipmunk 
chattering, 

Of a mass of curious topics 
I possess a helpful smattering; 

I can mostly keep my end up, 
Aided by judicious guesses, 

And am rarely forced to send up 
Intellectual 8.0.8.es. 


I can quote some purple patches 
From Lucretius and PLoTINvs; 

I can hum some tuneful snatches, 
Though my voice is B —; 

I can claim, without incurring 
Any charge of downright perjury, | 

Some acquaintance with the stirring | 
Miracles of plastic surgery. 


I have studied dainty distichs 
Coined by love-lorn Afghan singers 
And have mastered the ballistics 
Of the Balearic slingers; 
But I’ve not the faintest inkling, | 
Though I’m versed in ev’ry sort 0’. 
shells, 
Of the mode of poison-sprinkling 
By “ichneumoning”’ large tortois-| 
shells. C. L.G. 








“There is little doubt now that the Old’ 
Country, by adopting prudent measures it 
her financial policy, in contrast to other 
European Countries, is round the cornet.” 

New Zealand Paper. 


Blowing her own trumpet. 





“One of his favourite relaxations is § 
Turkish bath. He finds this a good plac 
in which to devour the newspapers with 
avidity.”— Weekly Paper. 

An old Turkish custom, no doubt. 


— 
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“Woutp I marry? M-yEs, 
ir | COULD FIND THE RIGHT 
MAN. 








HE MUST COME WHEN HE 
Is CALLED— 


> 


HE MUST HAVE A LIMIT- 
LESS CHEQUE-BOOK— 


He MUST NEVER LOSE 
ibt. HIS TEMPER, THOUGH I Do— 











THE QUALIFICATIONS. 





HE WOULD HAVE TO BE 
VERY HANDSOME AND DIS- 


TINGUISHED— 


|! 
il 


AND GO AWAY WHEN NOT 
WANTED, 






DUMB— 





OR OBJECT TO MY INSULTS 
AND RUDENESS— 





THOROUGHLY VIRILE AND 
FOND OF SPORTS— 


YET EQUALLY CAPABLE 
OF SENTIMENT. 


HE MUST NOT OBJECT TO 
MY MANY OTHER ADMIRERS— 


AND HAVE NONE OF HIS OWN 
SAVE THOSE I APPROVE OF. 








BE CAPABLE OF DEALING 
FIRMLY WITH THE DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM WHEN NECESSARY— 


AND STILL MORE CAPABLE 
WHEN THERE IS NO DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM. 


ne Gas 


AND HE MUST DIE BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE FOR 
ME TO BEGIN ALL OVER AGAIN IF I WANT TO.” 






em . 
Bareman, 
_—_—> 
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At the Play. 


“INSIDE THE Room” (QUEEN’Ss). 

Mr. MartTEN CUMBERLAND is, I 
fancy, a new hand at this business of 
puzzle-pastime murder. There is 
much promise in his invention. 

He posits for us a dead actress- 
singer, her name, I think, Lilian; an 
indiscreet diary left by her in which 
many adventures are recorded with 
candour; two fairly recent murders, 
both victims being men who had been 
friends and may well have been lovers 
of the dead woman, and who had both 
received on the day of their deaths 
pertinent pages from the fatal diary; 
a house-party at vague affluent Lady 
Groombridge’s (Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS), 
consisting of a bright remorseless para- 
graphist, Agnes Judd (Miss LEONORA 
CoRBETT); an eccentric epicure and 
farceur, Geoffrey Iwee (Mr. FRank 
CELLIER); an explorer, Henri Otisse, 
French and more than slightly sinister, 
especially at salient moments; an Aus- 
tralian tenor with a touch of laryngitis, 
Adam Steele (Mr. Wiu1am Fox); a 
Spanish amateur musician, mathema- 
tician and crime-detector, Loreto Santos 
(Mr. Rospert Dova.as); his fiancée, 
Dorothy Ayres (Miss CATHLEEN Cor- 
DELL, understudying Miss DoroTuy 
Hyson—a sudden victim of German 
measles, poor thing!—who, promoted 
from housemaid to hero- 
ine, did not hesitate to 
make the most of her 
opportunities, and no 
doubt in her secret heart 
wishes the measles were 
of the more lengthy and 
less Aryan kind); andtwo 
Chinese servants, listed 
as Ah Sing and Ah Sing’s 
Brother (Mr. Lry ON and 
Mr. Tan CHow). 

Sir George Frame (Mr. 
WynpbDHAM GOLDIE), a 
Cabinet Minister, is ex- 
pected. It is indicated 
to us in no uncertain 
manner Jong before he 
arrives, and before we 
see himreceive the letter, 
handed to him by Ah 
Sing, that he is going to 
be murdered — a letter 
which clever Mr. Santos 
points out has not been 
through the post. You 
can see that the circle of 
the postmark does not 
go beyond the stamp—a 
deduction frequently 
made in Sir RowLanp 
HIv’s day, I ween. 

However, this is 


Ah Sing 


Henri Otisse 


Ah Sing’s Brother 
Loreto Santos 


merely to remind us that the murderer 
is, according to the well-known rules, 
some guest or servant—that it is an 
inside job, in fact. 

Enclosed in the letter were, naturally, 
a few pages from THE DIARY. Sir George 
is at first a little startled and de- 
pressed, but, brave fellow, throws off 
his despondencies, marches boldly up 


YORKSHIRE SLEUTH-HOUND. 


Det.-Inspector Grimshaw . Mr. Frank Pert- 
INGELL, ° 


ASSORTMENT OF SUSPECTS. 


Mr. Ley On. 
Mr. Tan CHow. 


Mr. D. A. CLARKE-Smirn. 


Mr. Rosert Dovuatas. 
Mr. FRANK CELLIER. 
Miss LEONORA CORBETT. 


to his bedroom, locks and double-bolts | 
his door at the earnest dictation of Mr | 
Santos, doesn’t come down to breakfast 
next morning, and is duly found mw.) 
dered—doorstill bolted, window-catches 
intact, no chimney, no secret panels or 
trap-doors, no nothing. 

Enter (with his much-despised 
college-trained pup-policemen) Det. 
Inspector Grimshaw (Mr. FRANK Ppr. 
TINGELL), an uncouth Northern pro. 
vincial of sardonic humour and alleged 
but not entirely proved astuteness, 
He did indeed ingeniously make play 
with a theory of substitution and con. 
fusion of the identities of Ah Sing and 
Ah Sing’s Brother, supposed for his 
purpose to be as like as two peas or 
pins, but in fact as different as cum. 
quats and lychees. This, however, came 
to nothing; and anyway we knew that 
sinister and impassive Chinese servants | 
are only put in to make things mor 
difficult, and no doubt in the Chines 
theatre English commercial traveller, 
or what not serve the same purpose, | 

It was Santos who drew the right) 
deduction, and I am bound to sa 
that the author had given us sufficient 
material (however overlaid with fal 
clues) for a correct solution. This 
reporter and his colleague (a reasonably | 
intelligent fellow) and, it appeared, 
most of their neighbours were deceived. 

Yet I can’t give this paper a better 
mark than 8 4-. There were repeti- 
tions (fatal flaws in this 
kind): the murder of Sir 
George was so fully talked 
over in advance that 
there was no shock of 
surprise when it came; 
the complete callousness 
of everybody in the 
house after the tragedy 
and the quite appalling 
treatment of the widow 
by the journalist- 
Society journalists may 
be bad but not as bad 
as that, or at any rate 
not so stupid as to queer 
their own best pitches 
—all this was so crude 
that interest largely 
evaporated. To sustain 
the illusion that real 
people are involved isa, 
necessary condition for 
complete success. 

The cast was a dis 
tinguished one; but 10 
one had a chance 
shine by comparisol 
with Mr. FRANK PETT 


GELL, not so much be 
cause he is a. brilliant 
builder-up of eccentht: 
characters — he is that 
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certainly—but because he had really 
excellent and new material provided 
by the author, who is to be heartily 
congratulated on this attractive in- 
vention. 








At the Pantomime. 





“ CINDERELLA ” (DRURY LANE). 


Ir’s a wise pantomime cast that 
knows exactly where all the trap-doors 
have been placed; and even though 
géographie d’oubliette is of necessity a 
strong point at Drury Lane, the courage 
of these undaunted men and women, 


| who are constantly on the edge of 


oblivion, must command respect from 
all. Especially since below the stage 
lurked an enchanted lake humming 
with elfin currents. 

Yes, there were fairies at the bottom 
of the swimming-bath ; and about this 
there was no sort of contemptible 
make-believe, for we saw them trip to 
it, one by one, girt in scanty dip-suits 
of hedge-trimmings and not looking 
altogether happy. Having in turn gone 
under, their gasps drowned by a bar- 
rage of pixie-harmonies put over by 
the orchestra, only one came back to 
restore Cinderella’s lost slipper. She 
was probably a Channel-swimmer turn- 
ing an honest winter penny. Of the 
other little retrievers we saw no more, 
but we all hoped there was some hot 
soup waiting for them in the drying- 
room. 

But I go too fast—elves play the 
devil with a pen, and even with a pencil. 
Alot happened before that. First of all 
youmust know that Cin- 
derella was played very 
charmingly by JUNE, as 
pretty a forgotten sister 
as ever dazzled a Prince’s 
eye with a crystal slip- 
per. She spent most of 
her time below - stairs 
with Buttons, who was 
80 entertaining in Mr. 
Bitty DANVERS’ capable 
hands that his kitchen 
was obviously the most 
amusing place to sit in. 
Upstairs Cinder’s father, / 
the Baron Mumm (Mr. 


| i,j, Se Wir 
Dan Leno, Jnr.), a ian I AL J 


rather corked specimen = j@) pid)" Yj 
ofa proud vintage, lived Yf 
4 financially precarious 
existence amidst waning 
pomp, visited mainly by 
duns and comforted in- sph 
adequately by his . 

daughters Maxie and 
Minnie, These ebony- 


YY Mh 
WN 


G. 


= 


yearned only, as you remember, for 
a good match; but somehow (though 
I admit I discovered a sneaking liking 
for the girls) it was difficult to think 
highly of their chances. Both Miss 
ETHEL REVNELL and Miss GractE WEST 
sank their natural charms bravely and 
mingled good eccentric dancing with a 
number of absurd and pleasing songs. 

As Prince Charming Miss PHYLLIS 


& ah 
a, Ro < 
2, 


Ls « 


Te. Sa 
HUNT THE SLIPPER (NEW VERSION). 


Prince Charming . Miss Puyturs NEermson- 
TERRY. 


SI 
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NEILSoN-TERRY had a courtly swagger 
and a royal way with her; and although 
neither her voice nor that of JUNE was 
quite big enough for Drury Lane, they 
suited each other very well. The valet 
(how far a cry from the Threepwood 
apartment!) was boldly played by Miss 
CLARICE HARDWICKE. 

For me the salient points of the first 
half were:—A magnificent try scored 
with a slippery blancmange by the 
Baron at a picnic, a rousing hunting- 
chorus sung and danced by tiny blood- 
sportswomen from the Eileen Rogan 
School of Dancing; a trick fried-egg 
sploshed from long range across the 
inviting features of a long-since Mumm 
ancestor ; and, most of all, an ingenious 
dance in which each member of the 
Chorus kept a strip of white ribbon 
whizzing in a circle to the music’s 
rhythm. Well-lit and extremely effec- 
tive in its simplicity, this was danced 
by either the Drury Lane Chorus or 
the Twenty-four John Tiller Girls—I 
was never quite sure which was which. 

THe THREE Samors, for the time 
being the three bailiffs men, appeared 
in both halves. They began by carry- 
ing their face-slapping business to 
tedious lengths, but in the second half 
they more than made up for this 
with their peculiar brand of burlesque 
knock-about dancing, very solemn and 
cleverly controlled. I like them. In 
the second half, too, were JUNE’S 
lovely little dance in Cinderella’s garret 
and a rag of the B.B.C.’s “In Town 
To-night,” by Miss Nemson-TEerry 
and Mr. Danvers, which was good 
in parts. 

Four hours, with only 
an interval of ten min- 

utes, asks a good deal of 
your authors, and the 
fact that this show is as 
fullofold gagsasaChrist- 
mas pudding with raisins 
is partly obscured by the 
generosity of the pro- 
duction and partly be- 
cause at this time of year 
chestnuts meet with a 
certain traditional ven- 
eration. But I think 
the hansom-cab crack 
must really send in its | 
papers, if only for the 
reason that no_ taxi- 
‘minded child will under- 
stand it. The sets were 
in a suitably rich vein, 


ee the dresses good, and the 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW CONDITIONS. : 


— music, by a mixed bag 
of composers, very easy 


BME BE RRR eS Mr. Bruty Danvers. to listen to. There were 
: dames, reared Baron Mumm. ....... Mr. Dan LENo (JUNIOR). sufficient bright spots 
in the chilling shadow MinnieMumm....... Miss Gracie WEst. to hold one’s attention, 
of a baronial overdraft, Maxie Mumm. ....... Miss ErHet REVNELL. 





and much good fooling. 
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Needless to say, Mr. Hore-BELISHA 
did not escape. 

The first night was greatly saddened 
by the absence of Mr. JuLIAN WYLIE, 
who before his death had already put 
his unmistakable polish on the pro- 
duction. ERIC. 








At the Quasi-Pantomime. 


“THE PoLIcEMAN’s WHISTLE” 
(CRoyDON REPERTORY). 

How well I remember—who remem- 
bers so littlke—in 1912 (the invaluable 
Mr. JoHN PARKER gives me the date) 
Rutherford and Son, with Norman 
McKrynEt at his grimmest, glummest 
and best, and the surprise among the 
critics that so solid and vigorous a 
piece of work should have been done 
by so young an author—a Miss GiTHa 
SowERBY. This gifted lady, now Mrs. 
Dum-Dum (Mrs. Major JoHn KEn- 
DALL), is flippant and imaginative and 
gay and preposterous on behalf of her 
daughter, Joan, the Croydon Reper- 
tory Company affably aiding and abet- 
ting her. 

The Croydon Repertory Theatre is 
small and the Repertory players have 
the primary virtue of clear enuncia- 
tion, which here somehow seems to put 
this pleasant nonsense out of focus. It 
would have a better chance on a full- 
sized stage with comedians of a little 
more experience. But ’tis a friendly 
family party affair—this story of a 
policeman with a magic whistle and a 
boy-king who learnt how to behave— 
and there are really pretty and witty 
episodes ballasted with rather heavier, 
less manageable matter. I imagine 
that T., if he had the luck to be as 
young as Miss Joan KENDALL, would 
like it as much as that honoured young 
lady. And he is glad to testify that 
there was plenty of what little dear, 
queer MaRJORIE FLEMING calls “loud 
mirement and laughter.” : 





Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


XVII. 
From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 
Golf Club, Roughover. 
12th December, 1934. 
DeEarR WHELK,—I have just managed 
to get rid of General Sir Armstrong 
Forcursue, Commander Nettle, Lionel 
Nutmeg and the Admiral,who have been 
in my house for the last two-and-a-half 
hours letting off steam over the 
publicity which has resulted from the 
publication of their letters in Punch. 
Trouble hasrisen owing to the fact that 
they apparently now receive quite a 
large mail from people all over the 


world, and, although they seem thor- 
oughly to enjoy the “fan” portion of 
this correspondence, the letters which 
are definitely uncomplimentary, etc., 
are getting them riled, to say the least 
of it. 

I told fhem that I thought the only 
thing to do was to make you answer 
these letters yourself, and to this they 
finally agreed. 

I therefore enclose the correspond- 
ence complained of and shall be glad 
if you will give the matter your prompt 
attention. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. VINEY. 

P.S.—They said they had called at 
the Club several times recently to see 
you but that on each occasion they had 
found your door bolted. 


[EncLosurRE No. 1.] 


To Admiral Sneyring-Stymie, C.B., 
The Bents, Roughover. 

From Abdul Hamid, c/o The Green 
Mango Stores, Kubang Kuning, Se- 
langor, F.M.S. 

2/11/34. 

Str,—I have the honour most 
respectfully to approach you by writ- 
ing you these few lines of mine which 
I surpose you may receive heartily. I 
read the Punch or the London Charivari 
and I saw your address and [I felt to 
write you with hope that by chance I 
may see the reply on the next mail. 

Now Sir, I was a scholar once for I 
passed Class 1 Lower Middle to Class 2 
Lower Middle, but then I had some 
bothers and became helpless. 

Having a desire to be one of those 
who work in boats or mechanicians I 
am now rather underdone for I cannot 
afford four dollars and thirty cents to 
take me to the nearest seaport. Please, 
Sir, as you know the keeness for the 
Navies may you help me to see that 
one of these 2 things is done for me. 
I am ready to undertake any of the two 
and should serve honestly and obedi- 
ently if I am accepted. 

Rainy weathers exist just now Sir 
and I'have no trousers to speak of to 
keep myself warm, please Sir, may 
you provide me with it I pray you but 
if this request is to hinder our friend- 
ship let it be abolished. 

With honour and reverence due to 
you, Sir, I pray to put down my 
humble pen. 

From your poor and faithful boy, 

ABDUL HamIp. 

P.S.—Amen. 


[ENcLosuRE No. 2.] 

To Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil Ser- 
vice (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 

From Lieut.-Colonel S. ffluke-Evans, 


Blank File Cottage, Crympazpwchik. 
llanoneramalocwpyngogodaft, Wales. 


6th December, 1934, 
Derar NutmMeEG,—I have been on the 
look-out for you ever since you were on 
leave in 1909 and borrowed a fiver 
from me to back a horse at the Gatwick 
Spring Meeting. I am now glad to have 
found your address in a recent number 
of Punch. 
Please square up this long-standing 
debt without delay. 
Yours faithfully, 
SEYMOUR FFLUKE-Evans, 


[ENcLosurRE No. 3.] 


To Lionel Nutmeg (addressed as above), 
From the Molar Chemical Company 

Ltd., London, E.C.1. 

7/12/34. 

Dear Str,—We are most anxious to 
have our goods better known in your 
district, and, noticing from your letters 
to Punch that you are an ex-Civil 
Servant, we are taking the liberty of 
assuming that you have great organis. 
ing ability and that you move in the 
more influential circles of Roughover 
Golf Club. 

We have pleasure therefore in for. 
warding you eight (8) dozen sample 
tubes of our well-known toothpaste 
and would take it as a favour if you 
would distribute these amongst your 
friends. 

A commission of 5% will be paid to 
you on all sales (proved) which may 
result from your campaign on our 
behalf. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours faithfully, 
P. GRINDLAY-GRITT, 
Organising Sales Manager, 
THE Moar CHEMICAL Co., Lr. 


[ENcLosuRE No. 4.] 


To Comndr. Harrington Nettle, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Flagstaff Villa, Roughover. 
From Mrs. Buttermere, The Manor 

House, Giggleswallop. 

Saturday, 8th December, 1934. 

My DEAR COMMANDER NETTLE— 
You may be surprised to get a letter 
from me, but I have been so fired with 
your spirited letters to Punch that I 
feel you are the only man in the county 
to open the bazaar successfully which 
I am holding here on the 29th of next 
month. 

Now, dear Commander, although I 
have never seen you I am well able to 
read between the lines of the letters 
you write to that horrid secretary of 
yours, and I am certain that, although 
you may have a rough and rugged ex- 
terior, a kind and generous heart beats 
stolidly within your manly breast. 

Will you therefore please come over 
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“ BLIMEY! YOU WON’T GET NO SEAT. 
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You AIN’T EVEN IN THE STANDING-ROOM.” 


“Do YoU THINK WE DON’T KNOW? WE’RE TO-MORROW’S QUEUE.” 











and do this gallant and charitable thing 
on the date mentioned. Please. 
Yours truly, 
BRENDA BUTTERMERE. 


[EncLosurE No. 5.] 


To General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CS1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

From Major-General C. Eltham-Gripes, 
Poperinghe Villa, Estrellarina, Por- 
tugal. 


1/12/34. 

My pEAR ARMSTRONG,—I was de- 
lighted to see from your recent letters 
to Punch that you are still in the land of 
the living and apparently in excellent 
spirits. 

Gad! how I envy you stopping in the 
Old Country and being able to get a 
good crack at that golf secretary of 
yours. The fellow seems to have some 
stuffing in him. We have a wretched 
little whippersnapper here who is 
absolutely hopeless and won’t even 
answer me back. 

Supposing the wife and I made a 
trip to England next year, could you 


put us up, and we could have a good 
go at your man together? We might 
also have a game or two of golf. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES ELTHAM-GRIPES. 


P.S.—Seems a long cry to Putrid- 
shindi in ’13,eh? By the way, I heard 
last week that dear little Dolly Conyers 
is now a grandmother. You remember 
she married that ass ‘‘Sniffy ” Wilson in 
the Gunners early in 1914. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 
Golf Club, Roughover. 


19th December, 1934. 

DEAR WHELK,—Thank you for yours, 
from which I note that you have al- 
ready given the correspondence ‘‘the 
attention it deserves.” I sincerely trust 
this does not mean that you have put 
it in your wastepaper-basket, as the 
General called this a.m. for the letter 
from General Gripes. Said he gave it 
to me the other day by mistake, think- 
ing it was one from some society or 
other requesting a contribution for the 
better protection of golf caddies in the 
Caucasus. 


Please explain matters to him dirett, 
Yours sincerely, 
R. Viney. 

P.S.—I hear that Nutmeg had a) 
offer of marriage in his mail yesterday 
from some female cornet-player, s0| 
expect you will be getting that to) 
answer too. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain —— 
Golf Club, Roughover. 


21st December, 1934. 
Dear WHELK,—I have just received 
two letters from Oxford—one from + 
firm of tailors, asking me, as your Cap 
tain, to see that you squared up. ther! 
account, which has been outstanding) 
ever since you were up at St. Luke! 
before the War, and the other, vie 
is signed ‘ ‘Fampray,” saying did! 
know that you had been sent dow 
for a term in 1912 for debagging " 
secretary of a local golf club in 
High and chasing him into the rivet 
at Magdalen Bridge ? 
Please, therefore, put (1) “ Secretar 
Financial Embarrassments” and (}) 
“Secretary's Past Life” on the Agent 
for the next Monthly Meeting. 
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Now, Whelk, this is all over the 

ublication of those letters in Punch, 
and personally I think you have gone 
far enough. I shall, however, be coming 
round to have a talk with you about 
it towards the end of the week. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. VINEY. 

P.S. (1)—I consider you took a big 
risk in sending a letter in Forcursue’s 
name to General Gripes pointing out 
that if he sets foot in England he will 
tell G.’s wife the whole truth about 
Dolly Conyers and her husband in 
Putridshindi. But I suppose your 
motive was self-defence. 

(2) I shall be sorry for you when the 
Big Four hear about the debagging 
incident. It will put fresh ideas in their 
heads. G.C.N. 


“Among the outstanding features of the 
garden were a bed of beautiful socks.” 


Local Paper. 
Flanked by shoe-trees ? 











“The annual sales of the Dartnell companies 
approximate a million dollars annually.” 
Trade Catalogue. 
Every year, eh? 





“PC. said he saw strike a man 
on the back of the neck. He could not find 
the man afterwards.” —Scots Paper. 


It must have been a terrible blow. 








General Ignorance. 





EVEN in these days of educationism, 
child-liberty and so forth, one hears 
of schools which still, as part of the 
breaking-up revels, make their pupils 
a present: of what is facetiously called 
a General Knowledge Paper. It is not 
so well known that there is a move- 
ment to extend the system into the 
boys’ own homes, and to send with 
the reports a set of questions to be 
answered by the parents under the 
boys’ supervision, and returned with 
them after the holidays. 

I have been fortunate enough to 
secure an unofficial advance copy of 
this term’s paper, and offer it so that 
parents may swot up beforehand and 
diddle the examiners. 


The Bored Examiners of Domestic 
Faculties. 


Time—15 minutes. 


(1) Where are Versailles, Geneva, 
Ottawa, and for what, if anything, are 
they important ? 

(2) Who, in his own opinion, is the 
greatest living writer and critic? Give 
reasons for his choice. 

(3) Describe as briefly as possible, 


but without vulgarity, a Pedestrian- 
Crossing Sign. 

(4) Distinguish between—(a) Scorr 
and Buiack, Scorr and WHatzy; (6) 
Haro_p NIcotson, BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 

(5) What is a White Paper? How 
much does it cost, and is it worth it? 

(6) Explain, with diagrams, how you 
would proceed if you wished (a) to 
cross a road within ten miles of Charing 
Cross; (6) to obtain a ticket for an 
Irish Sweepstake. 

(7) Write a letter of helpful advice 
to either the MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
or Herr HiTLEr. 

(8) (a) Mention any historical char- 
acters who have not been and are not 
about to be the subject of a film play. 
(b) Why has he been passed over ? 

(9) Tell, in a few lines, the story of 
(a) the Forsyte Saga, and (b) Anthony 
Adverse. 

(10) If you were playing bridge at 
a friend’s house and the wireless set 
broke down in the middle of a Talk, 
what steps would you take to repair it ? 

(11) What is gold, and what is the 
use of it? 

(Only Candidates for Distinction 
should attempt this question.) 

(12) What is your opinion of the 
Examination System ? 
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“Bit MURKY FOR BRIGHTON, CONSTABLE.” 
“BricHtTon, Sir? Tis 1s Piccapinty Crecus, 1sn’r rr?” 
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DEIUCHAANLP 2, 


“SHE AIN'T MUCH TO LOOK AT, BUT SOME’OW YOU GET USED TO ’ER FACE AFTER A TIME.” 
“I xkNow. THAT’S WHAT THEY CALL PERSONALITY.” 








: Oh, for the time when life was sweeter, 
Lowbrow’s Lament. When minds could wander and not be lost— 
(A speaker at a Book exhibition suggested that publishers No Ellery Queen, no great Lord Peter, 
to-day would reject the “Sherlock Holmes” stories : “They Inspector French or Inspector Frost! 
would say that they were so simple that there was nothing 
in them.”) 


Now, in a desert of eccentricity, : 
Stuck among readers with bulging domes, 


Mourn for the methods of Watson, brothers; Muttonheads pine for the lost simplicity | 
Mourn for his clear unmistakable style; Seen in the stories of Sherlock Holmes. 


Though he is gone and his place is another's, Dear were the days that are gone for ever, 
No one can rival him. Not by a mile. When mystery fiction had just begun, 
And none of the fans had got to be clever. 


Even the reader as dumb as a pig saw ; cs 
PAB Never a highbrow. Never a one. R. M. 


Every point in a Watson plot; 
Now, when a story is worse than a jigsaw, 
Lose one piece and you’ve lost the lot. 








“Tf I had my way,” says a reformer, “all politicians who 
failed to keep their election promises would be barred from 
the House of Commons.” And then what would he ue 
the place for ? 

* * * * 


A restaurant proprietor says his cooks work mud 
Now—though publishers rouse ambitions, better if there is a gramophone playing in the kitchen. 
Saying their problems nevertheless We should love to see a jelly set to music. 
Are often solved by mathematicians ee ~ oe re 
Or people top of their weight at chess— One of our travellers declares that in Assam women rule. 


Only a hawk-eyed spotter of traces Why select Assam ? 
Can ever expect to find the key; . =o 2 
And if you would grasp Dr. Thorndyke’s cases Furniture-coverings are to be hairy. This is great new) 
You'd better by far be an M.Sc. for our dogs. 


Formerly even the mug was a starter ; 
Gently applying the Sherlock touch, 

Even the chump felt a little bit smarter— 
And that, to be sure, was not saying much. 


—— 
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Our Booking-Office. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 





yy 


Up the Victorian Watershed. 

Tue first thirty years or so of Vic- 
TORIA saw us breasting, on the whole 
triumphantly, the ascent down whose 
corresponding slope we are so un- 
pleasantly slithering to-day. Karly Vic- 
torian England (HumMpHREY MILForD, 
QOxrorD UNIVERSITY Prgss, 2 vols., 
42/-), as here portrayed by seventeen 
collaborators, destroyed the balance 
between agriculture and industrialism, 
substituted Trafalgar Square for the 
Royal. Mews, and sped the individ- 
ualist England of the Gror«GEs. well 
on its way to the bureaucratic state. 
Between Mr. J. H. CLapHam’s invalu- 
able account of the first process in 
“Work and Wages” and Mr. G. M. 
Youna’s brilliant “Portrait of an 
Age” preponderatingly Evangelical and 
Utilitarian, the ground is most effec- 
tively covered by Mrs. C. S. PEEL on 
“Homes and Habits,” Admiral G. A. 
BattaRD on “The Navy,” Sir JoHn 
FortescvE on “The Army,” Mr. A. E. 
RicHaRDSON on “Architecture,” and 
Mr. D. WooprurF on “ Expansion and 
Emigration.” Law, Education and 
Medicine enter only by implication 
with other themes such as “Charity,” 
whose activities—personal rather than 
administrative—are illuminatingly de- 
scribed by Mr. E. Lascettes. Among 
a multitude of authorities, Mr. Punch, 
I note, shares with CuarLEs DICKENS 
the most frequent laurels, while par- 
taking the novelist’s even more illus- 
trious crown as a social reformer. 





The Army with Banners. 

Mr. St. Joun Ervine, brazenly Puri- 
tan, has used master craftsmanship in 
framing the biography of a saint and 
the history of a world-movement about 
one of the most perfect and unspoiled 
of love-stories. He has stated unblush- 


£3 





Passenger. “I Say, WHAT’S THE IDEA? NEED You 
Customs. “ You’vVE JUST HAD A JOLLY CHRISTMAS CRUISE. 





>” 


I HAVEN'T.” 








ingly the case for religious sensationalism, and while detail- 
ing the events that led to the Salvation Army’s inception, 
has written in vivid miniature narrative the life-adventures 
of several of its early stalwarts—chimney-sweeps, pawn- 
brokers and the like. There are real fighting thrills in the 
two long volumes of God’s Soldier (HEINEMANN, 36/-), and 
all its pages are infested with Booras—Bootus mounte- 
banks and showmen before the Lord; Boorus martyrs 
and giant-killers in the walks of men; Boorus sick and 
forlorn ; Bootus mannerless and ungrammatical; Boorus 
praying, spell-binding, triumphant, strident, worshipped, 

lute, sidereal, gluttonous for souls. CATHERINE, the 
founder’s wife, is almost beyond belief, but the greatest of 
them all is the founder himself, Wrt1aM, the head of the 
dynasty. The wearisome epilogues and appendices, full of 
contention and bitterness, however honestly intended to 





illuminate the Army’s recent history, are a miserable sequel. 


ee 


I wished them far enough from so noble a book—and I 
should have liked a splash of Army red on the cover. 





The Seamy Side of Chivalry. 

So much of the glamour remaining to war is a legacy 
of the Middle Ages, that anyone producing an authentic 
portrait of a hero of chivalry does us a twofold service. 
Admiration of The Black Prince (Barker, 9/-), however, 
has been qualified from the days of CHARLoTTE YONGE, 
and Miss M. Coryn, in admitting her hero’s maladroit 
handling of Gascony and his ill-advised choice of allies 
and treatment of friends, has largely followed the lines of 
that inimitable classic, The Lances of Lynwood. Her book, 
however, is a full-dress Life, opening with a princeling of 
fifteen taken to be “blooded” at the sack of Caen, and 
closing, thirty years later, with the penitent end that left 
its accumulated problems of enmity to “my son who is 
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very young and little,” the hapless RicHarp of Bordeaux. 
She has made excellent use of her chroniclers, and her 
narrative abounds in such amusing side-shows as the 
exploits of the Sire D’ALBRET, Gamp and godfather to a 
baby in a looted house. The Matory dialect of heroic 
exploit is apt to strive a little oddly with her own manner 
of breezy comment, but their fusion is undeniably better 
handled as the story proceeds. 


To What End? 

I have seldom read so depressing a book as Our Wonder- 
ful World of To-Morrow (Warp, Lock, 8/6). If such indeed 
is to be the “shape of things to come,” I am glad that I 
belong to the untidy, uncomfortable, dangerous present. 
Even Mr. Huxey’s “Brave New World ” was better than 
this. It is true that Dr. A. M. Low lays no claim to infalli- 
bility—he is too good a scientist for that—but he does 
maintain that, by means of the graphical method, one can 
forecast with probable general accuracy what manner of 
men and women our remote descendants will be and the 
sort of lives they will lead. And the conditions which he 


HoGartu, but the pedigree is there—unique and impres. 
sive. The philosophy is’ English of the English, that 
strange innate optimism with its hidden supernatural roots, 
“ Pending the last trump and the last chapter, one’s duty 
is to battle on cheerfully.” 


Crime in California. 

The Diamond Ransom Murders (Cotuins, 7/6) is 
vernacularly American that some of us who are not skilled 
linguists may at times miss its meaning. When, for 
instance, the answer to a question is, “I’ve been playi 
the turkeys with her since God made little Filipinos,” | 
have, in my ignorance, to confess a confusion of mind, 
But such handicaps do not prevent me from recognisi 
that NELLISE CHILD’s investigator, Jerry Irish, is a <a 
man who works on sensible lines. The mechanism of this 
story, in which millionaires behave none too well and 
the police are bothered to and beyond distraction, js 
perfectly controlled. But to me it is without the human 
qualities which our sensational novels, whatever their 
faults may be, can be relied upon to contain. 





complacently envisages 
are horrible. It might 
be nice to be able to 
run over to China for 
lunch; but when the 
only fare would be tab- 
loids, would it really be 
worth while? “Time is 
the most valuable thing 
in life,” says Dr. Low, 
and when people waste 
practically none of it in 
eating or dressing (for 
they will wear one-piece 
suits), when they can 
travel at a thousand 
miles an hour and do 
most of their jobs by 
pressing buttons, they 
will have plenty of it on 
their hands. But what 
on earth will they do 
with it? For games and 
sports, like the pleasures 








“EX-CUSE ME, BUT WE CROSS ’ERE.” 


The Underworld. 

Readers of lurid novels 
cannot justifiably com. 
plain if they find them 
selves face to face with 
carnage, but in Th 
Murder Market (Jrv. 
Kins, 7/6) it seems to 
me that Mr. CHayugs 
RusuHTon has indulged 
in slaughter that might 
almost be called whole. 
sale. Mr. Julian Kemp 
was the toughest of an 
exceedingly tough crowd, 
and as he strolled about 
London _ killing people 
with astounding ease 
and frequency I thought 
him more than a little 
nauseating. And _ busy 
“killer” as he was the 
murder with which the 








of the table, they will despise, and the arts will probably 
be extinct. Dr. Low seems to think that these hairless, 
toothless monstrosities with atrophied limbs and interiors 
will occupy their leisure in the solution of quadratic equa- 
tions. Perhaps they will. But I am glad I shall not be there. 


Dickens over the Water. 

Those of us who admired the study of DickENs in 
M. Mavurots’ Etudes Anglaises of 1927, and hoped that he 
would some day give us Boz on the same scale as DIsRAELI, 
will, I fear, bea little disappointed in the Dickens (LANE, 5/-) 
so charmingly translated by Mr. HamisH Mivzs. This, 
the lectures of the Ktudes amplified by discussion of more 
recent material, is novel in little else but its lengthier 
appraisal of DickENs’ behaviour towards his wife, a ques- 
tion which bids fair to assume the same disconcerting pro- 
portions as the problem of CARLYLE and his JANE. The 
reader who missed the original book, however, should cer- 
tainly not pass over M. Maurots’ picturesque presentment 
of the well-known life and his brilliant analysis of the 
novelist’s craftsmanship and philosophy. DickEns’ tech- 
nique, with its sauvetage lyrique du comique, with its obvious 
debt to the dramatist and the caricaturist, may suffer for 
purists from its direct descent from SHAKESPEARE and 


tale begins was not committed by him. It is only fair, 
however, to say that during these orgies of crime Mr. 
RusHTon has kept neat and clever surprises for those 
who follow the hunt to the end. 





Hoist with His Own Petard. 

Custom seems to have ordained that the amateur 
sleuths of sensational fiction require a friend who acts as 
a kind of laughing-stock or understrapper, but in T'rafal- 
gar Square (HODDER AND StoucuTon, 7/6) Major Bevis 
plays such a subordinate part that if he had entirely 
disappeared from the stage I should not have missed him. 
Apart from -this minor encumbrance Mr. Gavin Ho's 
story of a villain, who committed two murders and was on 
the point of committing another when he was killed by his 
own poisonous weapon, runs smoothly enough and is ex- 
ceptionally well told. Dr. Bastion is a clever and amiable 
deducer, and to follow him as he tackles baffling problems 
is not an unpleasant way of spending two or three hour’ 
leisure. 








“The Marketing Board is short of 450,000 pwigs in the 1935 con- 
tracts. There must be something wrong somewhere.”—Local Paper. 


It’s not for us to point it out. 





— 
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